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Letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  College 


Welcome  to  Brandeis! 


Learning  is  a  great  adventure,  one  that 
will  take  you  through  the  expansive 
vistas  and  unfamiliar  terrain  of  the  broad 
landscape  of  the  liberal  arts.  The 
University  Studies  Program  at  Brandeis 
will  help  you  to  make  this  exploration  as 
wide-ranging  and  as  challenging  as 
possible  —  thereby  to  provide  the 
broadest,  most  substantial  basis  for  your 
development  after  Brandeis.  Your 
explorations  here  will  introduce  you  to 
new  forms  of  learning,  different  methods 
of  inquiry,  and  significant  questions  in 
different  academic  disciplines.  The 
breadth  of  learning  you  will  receive  in 
University  Studies  courses  is  an 
important  first  step  you  will  take  in  a 
lifelong  journey  of  intellectual  growth. 


This  guide  serves  as  a  map  to  the  six 
areas  and  the  requirements  of  the 
University  Studies  Program.  The  goals 
of  the  Program  are  challenging:  to 
introduce  you  to  a  variety  of  disciplines, 
to  help  you  explore  the  foundations  of 
our  own  culture,  and  to  build  bridges  to 
cultures  different  from  our  own.  Your 
participation  in  the  University  Studies 
Program  will  provide  you  with  the  broad- 
based  knowledge  and  the  intellectual 
skills  necessary  to  understand  and 
contribute  to  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I  welcome  you  to  the  adventure  of 
learning  at  Brandeis  and  the  rich  promise 
of  growth  this  journey  holds  for  you. 

Jessie  Ann  Owens 
Dean  of  the  College 


The  University  Studies  Program 


A  Guide 

to  the  University  Studies 

Program 


Prepared  for  students  entering  Brandeis 
in  the  Fall  of  1989,  this  Guide  to  the 
University  Studies  Program  introduces 
you  to  the  -six  Program  Areas  and  the 
requirements  you  must  fulfill  to 
complete  the  Program.  It  answers 
questions  you  may  have  about  timing, 
exemptions,  and  course  sequencing,  and 
presents  descriptions  of  the  many 
courses  of  the  University  Studies 
Program.  The  information  provided  here 
can  help  you  map  out  a  plan  for 
completing  the  requirements  over  the 
course  of  your  undergraduate  career  in  a 
way  that  best  suits  your  own  intellectual 
interests  and  development.  This  booklet 
serves  the  following  functions: 

•  it  explains  the  criteria  you  must 
follow  to  complete  the  University 
Studies  Program,  a  pre-requisite  for 
graduation; 

•  it  gives  expanded  course  descriptions 
with  additional  information  about 
the  level  and  type  of  material  to  be 
covered  in  each  course,  information 
that  is  essential  to  selecting  courses 
appropriate  for  entering  students  and 
for  more  advanced  work  later; 


•  it  contains  descriptions  of  the  six 
different  programs  with  information 
about  other  types  of  learning 
activities  and  opportunities  offered 
by  the  different  Program  Areas, 
departments,  and  schools;  and 

•  it  provides  information  about  other 
resources  —  printed  information  and 
people  —  you  may  consult  to  assist 
you  in  planning  your  University 
Studies  Program. 

The  requirements  described  in  this 
booklet  apply  only  to  students  who  enter 
Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of  1989  and 
thereafter.  Students  whose  initial 
enrollment  precedes  that  date  must 
complete  the  previous  University  Studies 
requirement  of  nine  courses,  outlined  in 
the  1989-1990  Brandeis  University 
Bulletin. 


The  University  Studies  Program 


Nationally  renowned  for  its  ability  to 
combine  the  opportunities  of  an 
excellent  research  university  with  the 
advantages  of  a  small  liberal  arts  college, 
Brandeis  offers  its  students  a  distinctive 
and  vital  education.  The  general 
education  requirement,  a  part  of  a 
Brandeis  student's  course  of  study  since 
the  University's  founding  in  1948, 
provides  the  breadth  of  learning  that  is 
fundamental  to  a  solid  liberal  arts 
education.  The  University  Studies 
Program,  now  ten  years  old,  carries  on 
this  heritage  of  comprehensive  general 
education.  Students  entering  Brandeis 
this  Fall  represent  the  first  group  of 
students  to  benefit  from  the  Brandeis 
faculty's  recent  reaffirmation  and 
revision  of  the  University  Studies 
Program.  In  terms  of  curriculum  content, 
some  of  the  Program  Areas  have  been 
revised  to  provide  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  the  disciplines'  fundamental 
questions  and  methodologies.  Many  new 
courses  have  been  added  to  the 
University  Studies  curriculum  to  provide 
students  with  greater  variety  in  the  range 
and  level  of  courses  available. 
Recognizing  the  growing  complexity  and 
increasing  connections  of  world  affairs, 
the  Brandeis  faculty  developed  a  new 
Program  Area  of  the  University  Studies 
Program,  Non-Western  and  Comparative 
Studies.  Courses  in  Non-Western  and 
Comparative  Studies  will  expose  you  to 
another  culture,  a  process  which  will 
increase  your  awareness  of  your  own 
cultural  background  while  nurturing  the 
fundamental  value  of  respect  for 
diversity.  The  University  Studies 
requirement  is  seven  courses  distributed 
in  six  Program  Areas:  Creative  Arts, 
Historical  Studies,  Humanities,  Non- 


Western  and  Comparative  Studies, 
Science  and  Mathematics,  and  Social 
Analysis. 

The  University  Studies  Program  is 
designed  to  provide  a  strong  foundation 
to  your  general  education  which  will 
complement  the  depth  of  knowledge  and 
skills  you  will  acquire  in  your  major.  The 
courses  in  the  program: 

•  explore  the  forces  that  shaped  the 
civilizations,  cultures  and  societies 
of  modern  times; 

•  introduce  the  great  works  of  art, 
music  and  drama  that  are  central  to 
our  cultural  heritage; 

•  afford  an  insight  into  the 
fundamentals  of  human  behavior, 
institutions  and  the  organization  of 
society;  and 

•  encourage  critical  and  quantitative 
reasoning  about  the  complex  issues 
of  the  natural  world. 

The  overarching  aim  of  the  University 
Studies  Program  is  to  serve  the  broader 
goals  of  a  liberal  arts  education, 
providing  not  only  information  about  the 
world,  but  also  insight  into  how  a  critical 
thinker  assembles  and  analyzes  such 
data.  Each  of  the  six  Program  Areas  offers 
broad,  comprehensive  courses,  as  well  as 
more  specialized  courses  with  particular 
themes  or  topics.  All  courses  share  the 
common  function  of  introducing 
students  to  the  basic  modes  of  inquiry 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  a 
discipline. 


The  University  Studies  Program 


Completion  of  the  University  Studies 
requirements  is  necessary  to  graduate 
from  Brandeis.  Beginning  with  members 
of  the  Class  of  1993  and  transfer  students 
entering  in  the  Fall  of  1989,  students 
must  satisfactorily  complete  seven 
courses  in  the  six  Program  Areas, 
distributed  as  follows: 

Two  semester  courses  in  the  Humanities 
Program 

(Step  I  and  Step  II) 

Two  semester  courses  in  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  Program 
(Option  1  or  2  or  3) 

One  semester  course  in  the  Creative  Arts 
Program 

One  semester  course  from  two  of  the 
following  three  programs: 

Historical  Studies  Program 

Non- Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program 

Social  Analysis  Program 


Specific  details  about  these  requirements 
are  included  in  the  descriptions  found  in 
this  booklet  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Program  Area's  section.  Information 
about  exemptions  from  individual 
requirements  for  AP  or  transfer  credit 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Program  Area 
Coordinators. 

Two  important  regulations  govern 
enrollment  in  courses  in  the  revised 
University  Studies  Program: 

1.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  University 
Studies  requirements  may  not  be  taken 
on  a  pass/fail  basis. 

2.  Although  a  course  may  be  offered  in 
more  than  one  program  area,  it  may 
not  be  used  to  fulfill  more  than  one 
area  requirement  in  the  University 
Studies  Program. 


The  University  Studies  Program 


Words  of  Advice 


The  wide  array  of  courses  offered  in  the 
six  Program  Areas  provides  you  the 
opportunity,  to  design  an  individual  plan 
to  satisfy  the  University  Studies 
requirements  over  the  course  of  your  four 
years  at  Brandeis.  Don't  attempt  to 
complete  all  the  requirements  your  first 
year.  You  will  benefit  much  more  by 
selecting  courses  that  are  interesting  and 
challenging;  avoid  the  temptation,  and 
subsequent  boredom,  of  enrolling  in  a 
course  that  is  beneath  your  level  of 
knowledge  and  skill.  Adopting  a 
measured  pace  to  complete  the 
University  Studies  requirements  allows 
you  more  flexibility  in  selecting  courses 
to  match  your  own  interests,  preparation, 
and  career  goals  as  you  grow  and  develop 
throughout  your  years  at  Brandeis. 

Students  are  expected  to  complete  the 
Humanities  requirement  in  the  first  year. 
Students  who  plan  to  take  a  course  in 
Historical  Studies  should  also  do  so  early 
in  their  career.  The  courses  in  these 
Program  Areas  provide  an  important  base 
for  further  intellectual  growth  and 
development  of  critical  thinking  and 
writing  skills  essential  to  your  academic 
success. 

Depending  on  your  selected  field  of 
concentration,  you  should  plan  to  fulfill 
the  remaining  requirements  in  a  way  that 
matches  your  own  interests  and  level  of 
inquiry.  In  many  cases,  a  course  taken  to 
complete  the  University  Studies 
requirement  in  a  particular  Program  Area 
will  also  satisfy  a  department's 
concentration  requirement. 

In  satisfying  the  requirement  in  Program 
Areas  that  are  tangential  to  your 
concentration,  it  may  be  helpful  to  take  a 


more  advanced  course  or  seminar  at  a 
later  point  so  that  you  can  bring  your 
knowledge  of  a  field  to  bear  on  your 
study  of  another  discipline  or  culture. 

The  Science  and  Mathematics  Program 
offers  students  three  different  options  to 
satisfy  the  requirement.  Select  the  option 
that  best  meets  your  interests,  depending 
on  whether  you  plan  to  be  a  physician, 
environmental  activist,  stock  broker, 
nuclear  physicist,  school  teacher,  or 
social  worker.  You  are  advised  to  review 
the  requirement  options  and  course 
offerings  very  carefully  and  identify 
courses  that  will  stimulate  your  thinking 
and  enhance  your  learning. 

The  transition  to  the  new  University 
Studies  Program  requires  changes  in 
course  numbering  and  the  revision  and 
addition  of  courses  taught  under  the 
previous  Program.  Courses  in  this  book 
are  listed  with  the  new  course 
identification  number  and  cross-listed 
under  the  previous  "Undesignated 
course  identification  number.  Under  the 
revised  Program,  students  may  enroll  in 
all  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  booklet  to 
fulfill  the  University  Studies 
requirements  by  registering  for  courses 
using  the  new  course  identification 
number.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
"Undesignated  course  identification 
number.  You  should  keep  in  mind  that 
additional  courses  will  be  added  to  each 
Program  Area  in  the  future  thereby 
expanding  the  number  of  options 
available  for  completing  the 
requirements. 


The  University  Studies  Program 


Where  to  Find 
Assistance  and 
Information 


In  addition  to  the  information  contained 
in  this  booklet,  there  are  other  printed 
documents  that  contain  information 
about  the  University  Studies  Program. 
You  should  be  familiar  with  these 
documents: 

•  the  grey-bordered  pages  of  the 
1988-1990  Brandeis  University 
Bulletin;  and 

•  the  "Course  Schedule,"  published 
each  semester  by  the  Registrar's 
Office,  which  provides  the  most 
accurate  and  up-to-date  information 
on  when  a  course  is  to  be  offered, 
where  it  will  be  taught,  the  days  it 
meets,  and  who  will  teach  it. 

This  booklet  contains  scheduling 
information  and  descriptions  accurate  as 
of  June  15,  1989.  Courses  added  to/or 
deleted  from  the  University  Studies 
Program  or  schedule  changes  made  after 
that  date  will  be  published  in  the 
"Course  Schedule." 

There  are  also  several  people  to  whom 
you  can  turn  for  additional  information 
and  assistance  with  questions  about  the 
University  Studies  Program. 

•  Your  academic  advisor  will  help  you 
master  the  details  of  the  University 
Studies  requirements. 


•  The  class  deans  in  the  Office  of 
Academic  Affairs  are  available  for  all 
types  of  assistance  with  academic 
issues  that  may  arise,  including  the 
overall  University  Studies  Program. 

•  The  six  Program  Area  Coordinators 
are  a  helpful  source  of  information 
about  the  specific  details  of  their 
respective  programs  including  course 
descriptions  and  schedules,  program 
requirements,  and  approved 
exemptions. 

A  complete  list  of  Program  Area 
Coordinators  will  be  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College,  ext. 
3450,  in  August  1989. 

The  faculty's  revision  of  the  University 
Studies  Program  created  the  University 
Studies  Council,  an  administrative 
body  consisting  of  the  six  Program  Area 
Coordinators  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College.  The  Council  is  generally 
responsible  for  the  function  and 
evolution  of  the  entire  University  Studies 
Program,  and  specifically  responsible  for 
establishing  criteria  for  courses  in  the 
different  Program  Areas. 


Important  Points  To  Remember 


Students  are  expected  to  complete  the  HUMANITIES  requirement  in  the  first  year. 

The  optional  placement  examination  for  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  will  be  held  on 
September  6,  1989.  Students  interested  in  taking  the  examination  must  pre-register  in 
the  History  Office  (Olin-Sang  215B)  by  4:00  p.m.  on  September  5,  1989. 

1  The  "Course  Schedule"  —  published  each  semester  —  gives  revised  scheduling 
information  and  descriptions  of  new  and  additional  courses  in  the  University  Studies 
Program.  New  courses  in  the  HUMANITIES  Program  Area  will  be  posted  each 
semester  in  the  Humanities  Office  (Rabb  247).  New  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  courses 
will  be  posted  each  semester  in  the  History  Office  (Olin-Sang  215B). 

■  Remember  to  check  the  details  of  the  requirements  for  each  Program  Area.  Be  alert  to 
the  options  in  the  HISTORICAL  STUDIES  Program,  and  also  know  the  options  of  the 
SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  Program. 

■  Be  sure  to  pay  attention  to  the  different  course  identification  prefixes  and  numbers  for 
science  courses  in  the  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  Program.  Only  certain 
science  courses  satisfy  Option  1,  while  others  are  specifically  designed  for  non-science 
concentrators  to  satisfy  Option  2  or  Option  3. 

>  Don't  attempt  to  complete  the  University  Studies  requirements  in  your  first  year.  You 
will  benefit  much  more  by  staggering  the  courses  over  your  undergraduate  career. 

•  When  registering  for  courses,  students  who  enter  Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of  1989  and 
thereafter  will  use  the  new  course  identification  numbers  of  the  revised  University 
Studies  Program,  not  the  "Undesignated  course  identification  numbers  of  the 
previous  system. 

•  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  if  you  are  not  sure  of  the  University  Studies 
requirements.  Helpful  people  to  seek  out  include:  the  class  deans  in  the  Office  of 
Academic  Affairs;  the  deans  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College;  your  academic 
advisor;  and  Program  Area  Coordinators. 
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CREATIVE  ARTS 

1 

The  Program  in  the  Creative  Arts 

The  Creative  Arts  Program  aims  to 

as  expressions  of  larger  movements 

develop  an  understanding  and 

of  the  human  spirit. 

appreciation  of  the  arts  either  through 

direct  participation  in  the  creative 

Since  the  founding  of  the  University,  the 

process  or  through  historical  and 

creative  arts  have  been  an  integral 

analytical  study  of  major  artistic 

component  in  the  general  education  of 

achievements. 

the  Brandeis  undergraduate.  In  addition 
to  the  University  Studies  Program,  the 

The  "hands-on"  offerings  are  generally 

departments  of  the  School  of  Creative 

beginning  level  courses  which  do  not 

Arts  — Fine  Arts,  Music,  and  Theater 

require  prior  training.  They  are  designed 

Arts  — offer  a  sustained  program  of 

to  enhance  your  ability  to  perceive  the 

concerts,  exhibitions,  and  theatrical 

world  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  and  to 

productions.  You  are  also  encouraged  to 

give  that  experience  formal  expression. 

take  advantage  of  the  wide  range  of 

The  historical  and  analytical  courses 

museums,  art  galleries,  and  performance 

include  both  broad  survey  courses  and 

centers  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  at  our 

courses  which  focus  on  a  particular 

sister  institutions  throughout  the  area. 

period,  artist,  or  theme.  The  survey 

courses  introduce  you  to  the  rudiments 

The  Requirement 

of  one  or  more  of  the  arts  and  to 

examples  of  their  practice  from  early 

The  Creative  Arts  requirement  for 

times  to  the  present.  The  courses  which 

students  entering  Brandeis  in  the  Fall 

focus  on  a  particular  period,  artists,  or 

of  1989  and  thereafter  may  be  satisfied 

theme  elucidate  the  intrinsic  nature  of 

by  the  successful  completion  of  one 

specific  art  forms.  All  courses  in  the 

semester  course  from  the  list  of  approved 

Program  present  artistic  developments 

courses. 
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CREATIVE  ARTS 


Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Creative  Arts 

Fall  1989 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art  I 

FA  la     (UFA  la) 

Mr.  Campbell 

Introduction  to  Drawing  I 

FA  3a     (UFA  3a) 

Ms.  Lichtman 

Mr.  Tibbets 

Mr.  Markman 

Three  Dimensional  Design  I 

FA  4a     (UFA  4a) 

Mr.  Markman 

History  of  Asian  Art 

FA  12a     (UFA  12a) 

Mr.  Maeda 

History  of  Art  II:  From  The  Renaissance  to  the  Middle  Ages 

FA  18b     (UFA  18b) 

Mr.  Bernstein 

St.  Peter's  and  The  Vatican 

FA  45a     (UFA  45a) 

Mr.  McClendon 

Survey  of  Modern  Art 

FA  70a     (UFA  70a) 

Ms.  Scott 

Introduction  to  Music 

MUS  la     (UMUS  la) 

Mr.  Schiano 

Fundamentals  of  Music  Part  I 

MUS  5a     (UMUS  5a) 

Mr.  Qualliotine 

Introduction  to  Theory  and  Musicianship 

MUS  5b    (UMUS  5b) 

Mr.  Russom 

Music  and  Culture:  From  Romanticism  to  the  Modern  Era 

MUS  57a     (UMUS  57a) 

Mr.  Chafe 

Theory  and  Musicianship  I 

MUS61d     (UMUS61d) 

Mr.  Ballan 

Introduction  to  the  Theater 

THA  la     (UTHA  la) 

Mr.  Clay 

Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Modernism  I 

THA  72a     (UTHA  72a) 

Mr.  Halpern 

Playwriting  I 

THA  104a     (UTHA  104a) 

Mr.  Brodsky 

12 


CREATIVE  ARTS 


Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Creative  Arts 


Spring  1990 


Elements  of  Design  in  Art  II 

FA  lb     (UFA  lb) 

Mr.  Campbell 

Introduction  to  Drawing  II 

FA  3b     (UFA  3b) 

Staff 

Three  Dimensional  Design  II 

FA  4b     (UFA  4b) 

Mr.  Markman 

History  of  Art  I:  From  Antiquity  to  the  Middle  Ages 

FA  17a     (UFA  17a) 

Staff 

Survey  of  Western  Architecture 

FA  21b     (UFA  21b) 

Mr.  Bernstein 

History  of  Boston  Architecture 

FA  22b     (UFA  22b) 

Mr.  Bernstein 

Inventing  Tradition:  Women  as  Artists;  Women  as  Art 

FA  61b     (UFA  61b) 

Ms.  Wright 

History  of  Photography 

FA  76b     (UFA  76b) 

Ms.  Robinson 

A  History  of  Music  in  the  United  States 

MUS  38a     (UMUS  38a) 

Ms.  Fassler 

Classical  Drama: 

The  Tragic  Versus  The  Comic  Spirit 

THA  65b     (UTHA  65b) 

Mr.  Halpern 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 

Instrumental  Music 

MUS  8a    (UMUS  8a) 

Staff 

Mozart 

MUS  44a     (UMUS  44a) 

Mr.  Schiano 

Beethoven 

MUS  45a     (UMUS  45a) 

Mr.  Keiler 

Romanticism  and  Music 

MUS  56b     (UMUS  56b) 

Mr.  Keiler 

Romanticism,  Realism  and  Modernism  II 

THA  72b     (UTHA  72b) 

Mr.  Halpern 

Structure  and  Meaning  in  Western  Drama 

THA  83b     (UTHA  83b) 

Mr.  Jones 

The  above  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for 
additional  courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 
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FA  1  (UFA  1) 
FA  3  (UFA  3) 
FA  4  (UFA  4) 


Instructors  and 
Schedule  Below 


These  courses  are  distinct  studio  courses 
offered  by  the  Fine  Arts  Department  in 
the  University  Studies  in  the  Creative 
Arts  Program.  Individual  course 
descriptions  are  printed  below;  all  studio 
courses  are  designed  to  promote  an 
understanding  of  visual  thinking  through 
practical  studio  experience. 

In  art,  the  whole  is  very  much  more  than 
the  sum  of  the  parts;  artistic  efficacy  is 
not  determined  by  one  element  in 


isolation.  The  intention  of  these  courses 
is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
potential  of  visual  language,  as  a  way  of 
thinking  and  expressing  ideas.  Each 
course  and  its  subject  is  heuristic  in 
nature.  Conceptual  and  perceptual  issues 
of  art  will  be  investigated  and 
experienced  through  a  wide  range  of 
materials  and  approaches.  An  individual 
level  of  visual  expression  will  be 
encouraged  and  no  previous  art 
experience  is  required  for  these  courses. 


FA  la     (UFA  la) 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art  I 

Mr.  Campbell 
Fall  1989 

A  studio  course  to  introduce  students  to 
meaning  in  pictorial  form. 

the  theoretical  and  visua] 

study 

of  the 

FA  lb     (UFA  lb) 

Elements  of  Design  in  Art  II 

Mr.  Campbell 
Spring  1990 

An  extension  of  FA  la  to  provide  an  expl 
including  theory  and  practice. 

sration  of  color  as  subject 

and  content, 

FA  3a,  Sec.  1,2,3     (UFA  3a) 
Introduction  to  Drawing  I 

Ms.  Lichtman 
Mr.  Tibbetts 
Mr.  Markman 
Fall  1989 

This  studio  course  introduces  students  to  theories  of  visual  art  through  the  practice  of 
drawing.  The  translation  of  perceptual  experience  into  pictorial  language  using  a 
variety  of  graphic  materials  is  fundamental  to  the  course. 


FA  3b,  Sec.  1,2,3     (UFA  3b) 
Introduction  to  Drawing  II 


Staff 


See  FA  3a  for  course  description. 


FA  4a     (UFA  4a) 

Three  Dimensional  Design  I 


Mr.  Markman 
Fall  1989 


A  studio  course  providing  an  exploration  of  sculptural  and  architectural  aspects 
utilizing  a  variety  of  material  and  techniques. 


FA  4b     (UFA  4b) 

Three  Dimensional  Design  II 


Mr.  Markman 
Spring  1990 


See  FA  4a  for  course  description. 
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FA  12a    (UFA  12a) 
History  of  Asian  Art 


Mr.  Maeda 
Fall  1989 


This  course  surveys  Asian  art  through 
the  study  of  selected  monuments  and  the 
work  of  major  artists  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  While  the  distinctiveness  and 
originality  of  the  art  of  each  culture  is 
stressed,  themes  common  to  all  three 
areas,  such  as  Buddhist  art,  will  be 
examined.  The  course  includes  the  study 
of  the  great  tradition  of  landscape 


painting  in  China,  as  well  as  discussion 
of  Yamato-e  paintings  and  Japanese  prints 
in  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  unique 
about  Japanese  art. 

(May  satisfy  either  the  Creative  Arts  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


FA  17a    (UFA  17a)  Staff 

History  of  Art  I:  From  Antiquity  to  the  Spring  1990 

Middle  Ages 


This  course  is  a  study  of  major  styles  in 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from 
the  early  Greek  period  to  the  Gothic 
Cathedral. 

Works  of  art  are  viewed  and  discussed  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  in  their  social 
and  historical  context  in  an  effort  to 
understand  them  more  fully.  Art,  like 
literature,  is  a  form  of  communication 
that  reveals  the  religious  beliefs,  moral 


lessons,  Utopian  ideals,  and  aesthetic 
ideas  of  other  times  and  places.  As  we 
move  from  century  to  century  we  will 
ask:  What  is  art?  What  distinguishes  art 
from  craft?  Why  were  worl<s  of  art 
created?  What  purpose  do  they  serve? 
Who  created  them?  These  questions  lead 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mystery 
of  human  creativity  and  of  human  nature 
in  general. 


FA  18b     (UFA  18b)  Mr.  Bernstein 

History  of  Art  II:  From  the  Renaissance  Fall  1989 

to  the  Modern  Age 


This  course  is  a  study  of  the  major  styles 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  West  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
early  twentieth  century.  Following  a 
chronological  sequence,  the  course  is 
divided  into  four  sections:  1.  Italian 
Renaissance  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century;  2.  the  Baroque  style  in  Italy  and 
Northern  Europe  in  the  seventeenth 
century;  3.  the  eighteenth  century  style 
of  the  Rococo  and  the  Neo-Classical  and 
Romantic  movements  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century;  and  4.  the 
experimental  styles  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 


Works  of  art  are  viewed  and  discussed  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  in  their  social 
and  historical  context  in  an  effort  to 
understand  them  more  fully.  Art,  like 
literature,  is  a  form  of  communication 
that  reveals  the  religious  beliefs,  moral 
lessons,  Utopian  ideals,  and  aesthetic 
ideas  of  other  times  and  places.  As  we 
move  from  century  to  century  we  will 
ask:  What  is  art?  What  distinguishes  art 
from  craft?  Why  were  works  of  art 
created?  What  purpose  do  they  serve? 
Who  created  them?  These  questions  lead 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mystery 
of  human  creativity  and  of  human  nature 
in  general. 


CREATIVE  ARTS 


FA  21b     (UFA  21b) 

Survey  of  Western  Architecture 


Mr.  Bernstein 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  a  broad,  general  survey  of 
the  history  of  architecture.  It  is  designed 
to  introduce  students  to  the  architectural 
heritage  of  the  West  by  tracing  the 
historical  development  of  building 
practice  from  prehistoric  times  to  the 


present  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
course  is  divided  chronologically  into 
four  sections:  the  Ancient  World;  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Baroque;  and  the  Modern  World. 


FA  22b     (UFA  22b) 

History  of  Boston  Architecture 


Mr.  Bernstein 
Spring  1990 


This  course  will  survey  the  history  of 
Boston  architecture  and  urban  planning 
from  the  first  settlement  in  1630  to  the 
contemporary  city.  Beginning  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  course  will 
document  the  early  dependence  of 
American  builders  on  European  sources 
to  show  how  European  precedents  were 
modified  and  adapted  to  give  colonial 
structures  a  uniquely  American 
character.  After  the  American  Revolution 
and  through  the  first  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  course  will 
concentrate  on  the  ideological  and 
political  connections  between  the 
classical  revival  in  architecture  and  the 
establishment  of  the  American  republic. 
The  development  of  the  "Federal  style," 


with  a  focus  on  the  contributions  of 
Charles  Bulfinch,  will  trace  the 
transformation  of  a  provincial  wooden 
town  into  a  thriving  brick  and  stone  city. 
From  the  mid-to-late  nineteenth  century, 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city  and 
its  rich  Victorian  heritage  will  be 
analyzed.  The  twentieth  century 
component  of  the  course  will  concentrate 
on  the  emergence  of  the  modern  city 
including  the  eclecticism  of  the  pre- 
World  War  I  period,  Art  Deco  of  the  1920s 
and  1930s,  and  urban  renewal  projects  of 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  Boston's 
contributions  to  modern  architecture  and 
contemporary  urban  planning  will  also 
be  studied.  The  course  will  include  field 
trips. 


FA  45a     (UFA  45a) 

St.  Peter's  and  The  Vatican 


Mr.  McClendon 
Fall  1989 


This  course  examines  the  history, 
growth,  and  development  of 
Christendom's  most  famous  shrine  from 
antiquity  to  the  present.  Particular 
concern  is  given  to  the  design  and 
decoration  of  the  church  and  papal  palace 
in  order  to  understand  how  some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  European  art  and 
architecture  were  shaped  by  both  the 
legacy  of  the  past  and  the  immediate 
concerns  of  their  own  time.  Continuity 
and  change  are  explored  through  the 
study  of  art,  architecture,  archaeology, 


urban  planning,  religion,  and  politics. 
These  issues  are  also  presented  in  the 
context  of  larger  phenomena,  such  as:  the 
rise  of  Christianity  in  the  ancient  world; 
the  development  of  the  papacy  as  a 
religious  and  political  institution,-  the 
rise  of  protestantism;  and  the 
secularization  of  Western  society.  In  this 
way,  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  are  seen 
to  reflect  the  changing  roles  of  the  papacy 
and  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  development 
of  Western  civilization. 
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FA  61b     (UFA  61b) 

Inventing  Traditions: 

Women  as  Artists;  Women  as  Art 


Ms.  Wright 
Spring  1990 


Acknowledgement  of  the  role  of  women 
in  the  history  of  art  has  been  a  fairly 
recent  development  and  is  still  subject  to 
much  debate  regarding  their 
contributions.  This  course  considers  the 
significant  contributions  made  by 
women  as  artists  from  the  sixteenth 
through  the  twentieth  centuries  using  a 
variety  of  materials  including 
biographies,  autobiographies,  diaries  and 
letters,  feminist  criticism  methodologies, 
and  especially  the  works  themselves.  We 
will  discuss  how  art  functions  as  visual 


language  in  response  to  social  norms  and 
expectations.  Focus  will  be  placed  on 
painting,  prints,  photography,  and 
sculpture  as  well  as  the  so-called 
decorative  arts.  These  works  will  enable 
discussion  of  issues  such  as  the 
relationship  of  gender  to  culture  and 
nature,  the  arts  versus  the  crafts, 
masculinity/femininity  in  relation  to 
subject  and  style,  art  as  an  expression  of 
the  body,  and  the  role  of  the  viewer  as 
participant  or  voyeur. 


FA  70a     (UFA  70a) 
Survey  of  Modern  Art 


Ms.  Scott 
Fall  1989 


This  course  focuses  on  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  painting  and 
sculpture.  The  topics  to  be  covered  will 
include  the  great  tradition  of  French 
painting  in  the  nineteenth  century  which 
had  its  roots  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  is  represented  by  masters  such  as 
David,  Courbet,  Manet  and  Cezanne. 
Developments  toward  abstraction  in 
twentieth  century  art  will  be  considered 
step  by  step,  and  Picasso  will  be  the  focus 
of  particularly  thorough  analysis.  The 
artists'  work  will  be  the  primary 
concern,  though  all  will  be  studied  in  the 
context  of  stylistic  source  material, 
aesthetic  theories  and  cultural  concerns. 


The  material  is  designed  to  give  the 
student  with  no  previous  experience  the 
exposure  to  a  range  of  artistic 
sensibilities  and  expressions,  the 
vocabulary  with  which  to  formulate 
those  distinctions,  and  a  broader  base 
from  which  to  understand  parallels  in 
other  fields,  such  as  religion,  history, 
politics  or  literature.  Finally,  it  will  be 
the  prevailing  aesthetic  ideologies  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  will  shift  our 
attention  to  New  York. 


FA  76b     (UFA  76b) 
History  of  Photography 


Ms.  Robinson 
Spring  1990 


The  purpose  of  this  course  is  two-fold: 
First,  it  is  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the 
photographic  medium  from  its  invention 
to  the  present,  focusing  on  major  trends 
in  fine  art,  documentary,  and 
photojournalism.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
significant  photographers  within  these 
categories  and  to  situating  each  body  of 
work  within  a  larger  cultural  and 
historical  context.  One  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  understand  the  photographic  image 
and  its  importance  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  as  well  as  to  discuss  its  present 
relevance.  Second,  the  course  will  also 
examine  how  photographs  function 
within  a  culture  and  what  they  can  teach 


us  about  ourselves  as  well  as  other 
societies.  Major  questions  to  be  discussed 
are:  Who  controls  which  images  we  see,    J 
whether  in  news  reporting  or 
advertising?  How  susceptible  are  we  to 
photographs  and  images  that  become 
cultural  "icons"?  To  what  extent  do 
photographs  function  as  propaganda  in 
both  negative  and  positive  ways?  The 
highest  value  will  be  assigned  to  each 
student's  ability  to  form  opinions 
through  qualitative  and  closely  reasoned 
thinking  based  on  viewing  images, 
readings,  and  class  lectures.  The  format  is 
a  slide  lecture  with  strong  emphasis  on 
class  discussion  and  participation. 
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MUS  la     (UMUS  la) 
Introduction  to  Music 


Mr.  Schiano 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to 
the  materials  and  forms  of  music,  and  a 
study  of  musical  literature.  The  course 
provides  training  in  analytical  listening 


based  on  selected  listening  assignments. 
It  is  open  to  non-concentrators  who  have 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  music. 


MUS  5a     (UMUS  5a) 
Fundamentals  of  Music 


Mr.  Qualliotine 
Fall  1989 


mm 


This  course  covers  the  principles  of 
music  and  musical  notation,  presuming 
little  or  no  background  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Students  will  be  taught  to  read 
music  and,  through  weekly  ear  training, 
to  hear  and  identify  basic  elements  such 
as  scales,  major  and  minor  keys,  rhythm 


and  meter,  phrases  and  cadences.  The 
third  hour  will  be  devoted  to  sightsinging 
and  dictation.  All  students  planning  to 
take  MUS  5a,  5b,  or  61d  must  take  a 
placement  exam  to  be  given  before  the 
first  day  of  instruction  each  term. 


MUS  5b     (UMUS  5b) 

Introduction  to  Theory  and  Musicianship 


Mr.  Russom 
Fall  1989 


The  course  is  designed  as  a  continuation 
of  MUS  5a  and  requires  a  background  of 
that  course  or  its  equivalent.  Students 
will  study  elementary  harmony  and 
counterpoint  with  a  third  hour  devoted 


to  sightsinging  and  dictation.  All 
students  planning  to  take  MUS  5a,  5b,  or 
61d  must  take  a  placement  exam  to  be 
given  before  the  first  day  of  instruction 
each  term. 


MUS  8a     (UMUS  8a) 
Instrumental  Music 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  will  examine  all  types  of 
purely  instrumental  music  from  the 
Baroque,  Classical,  Romantic,  and 
modern  periods.  Even  though  the 
instrumental  music  of  the  Classical  and 
Romantic  periods  forms  the  cornerstone 
of  this  repertory,  the  course  will  also 
explore  the  nascent  forms  and 
development  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  periods  and 
the  wealth  and  diversity  of  instrumental 
forms  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
course  will  follow  the  development  of 
four  genres  through  the  common  practice 


period:  the  symphony,  concerto,  chamber 
music  with  piano,  and  chamber  music 
for  strings.  The  general  lecture  discusses 
the  important  developments  in  the 
medium,  the  important  pieces,  and  the 
history  of  the  genre.  In  addition,  some 
aspect  of  a  selected  "principle  work"  is 
analyzed.  For  example,  Beethoven's 
variation  technique  is  seen  in  the  early 
Opus  I  trio,  and  in  the  late  "Archduke" 
Trio.  Hence,  the  important  topics  of 
variation  form  and  stylistic  evolution  are 
discussed  within  the  context  of  our  study 
of  selected  genres  of  instrumental  music. 
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MUS  38a     (UMUS  38a) 

A  History  of  Music  in  the  United  States 


Ms.  Fassler 
Spring  1990 


The  course  explores  the  tensions  between 
folk,  popular,  and  cultivated  traditions  in 
American  musical  life.  Topics  will  focus 
on  select  repertories  beginning  with  New 


England  psalm  singing  from  the 
eighteenth  century  and  closing  with 
musical  theater,  jazz,  and  art  composers 
from  the  1920s  and  1930s. 


MUS  44a     (UMUS  44a) 
Mozart 


Mr.  Schiano 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  course  examines  the  life  and  works 
of  WA.  Mozart.  It  traces  Mozart's 
development  as  a  composer  from  his 
tours  of  Europe  as  a  child  prodigy 
through  his  last  works  in  Vienna.  Various 
compositions  will  be  studied,  some  in 
greater  detail.  Students  will  be 
introduced  to  the  terminology  required 


in  order  to  discuss  this  music  effectively. 
Although  the  main  emphasis  will  fall  on 
the  examination  of  the  music  itself,  other 
topics  will  include  Mozart's  sketches  and 
incomplete  works,  our  changing  picture 
of  Mozart,  and  current  issues  in  Mozart 
research. 


MUS  45a     (UMUS  45a) 
Beethoven 


Mr.  Keiler 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


Beethoven  is  the  most  famous  and 
influential  musician  in  the  history  of 
Western  civilization.  His  impact  on  the 
entire  range  of  musical  expression 
remains  unequaled.  His  independent  and 
uncompromising  attitude  made  him  the 
first  great  individualist  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  the  person  most  responsible 
for  establishing  the  vocation  of  composer 
on  a  professional  basis.  He  summed  up 
the  style  of  Classicism,  but  also 
foreshadowed  almost  every  aspect  of 
Romanticism. 


Beethoven  was  inept  in  dealing  with 
other  people,  whether  family  or 
outsiders.  Paradox  and  incongruity  are 
characteristic  of  his  music  and  his 
personality.  Through  assigned  reading 
and  listening,  this  course  attempts  to 
clarify  the  phenomenon  of  Beethoven  the 
composer  and  Beethoven  the  man  and 
place  both  in  society.  The  course 
emphasizes  the  difficult  task  of 
appreciating  his  large-scale  musical 
designs  and  examines  representative 
works  drawn  from  the  nine  symphonies, 
the  thirty-two  piano  sonatas,  the  sixteen 
string  quartets,  and  other  genres. 


MUS  56b     (UMUS  56b) 
Romanticism  and  Music 


Mr.  Keiler 

To  Be  Offered  Subsequent  Years 


The  course  will  address  the  expressive 
and  stylistic  dimensions  of  Romanticism 
as  a  musical  movement  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Diverse  topics  will  be 
considered  including  Wagnerian  music 
drama,  and  the  relation  of  poetry  to 


music  in  the  works  of  Schumann,  Berlioz 
and  Liszt.  The  roots  of  Romanticism  in 
the  music  of  Beethoven,  its  aftermath, 
and  its  flowering  in  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  included. 


CREATIVE  ARTS 


MUS  57a     (UMUS  57a)  Mr.  Chafe 

Music  and  Culture:  From  Romanticism  Fall  1989 

to  the  Modern  Era 


The  Post-romantic  period  — 1860  to 
1918  — is  often  overlooked  in  music 
courses  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
Romanticism  and  twentieth  century 
music.  Yet  it  constitutes  both 
conceptually  and  historically  an 
essential  bridge  between  a  style  that  is 
easily  accepted  (Romanticism)  and  one 
that  is  extraordinarily  difficult  (twentieth 
century  music).  The  various  movements 
within  that  period  (Neo-romanticism, 
Impressionism,  Expressionism, 
Nationalism)  all  mark  stages  in  the 
emergence  of  the  "modern"  view  of 


music.  Beginning  with  a  consideration  of 
the  meaning  of  Romanticism  and  its 
manifestation  in  the  styles  of  several 
major  composers  (Schumann,  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  Brahms),  it  will  center  on 
the  various  composers  and  aesthetic 
movements  of  the  period  before  the  First 
World  War:  Debussy,  Mahler,  Strauss, 
Wolf,  and  their  relationship  to  the 
emergence  of  a  new  aesthetics  and  new 
musical  styles.  Characteristic 
compositions  will  be  studied  and 
discussed  in  class. 


MUS  61d     (UMUS  61d) 
Theory  and  Musicianship  I 


Mr.  Ballan 

Full  year,  1989-90 


Music  is  not  only  an  art  but  also  a 
discipline  with  certain  technical  aspects 
that  must  be  mastered  before  it  can  be 
practiced  with  full  understanding  and 
enjoyment.  This  year-long  course  is 
devoted  to  learning  the  technical  skills  of 
elementary  (diatonic)  harmony, 
counterpoint,  analysis,  and  composition. 
By  the  end  of  the  course,  students  will  be 
expected  to  be  able  to  harmonize,  in  four 


voices,  open  position,  all  diatonic 
melodies  and  those  with  modulations  to 
the  dominant.  The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  acquire  fluency  in  the  basic 
language  of  classical  Western  art  music 
so  it  is  accessible  to  analytic  discussion 
and  creative  manipulations.  All  students 
planning  to  take  MUS  5a,  5b,  or  61d  must 
take  a  placement  exam  to  be  given  before 
the  first  day  of  classes. 
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THA  la     (UTHA  la) 
Introduction  to  the  Theater 


Mr.  Clay 
Fall  1989 


The  theater  of  a  particular  culture  often 
captures  that  culture  in  microcosm;  for 
example,  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the 
Elizabethan  Theater  —  its  plays,  the 
playhouses  in  which  they  were  produced, 
how  they  were  performed  —  and  discover 
some  of  the  essential  motivating  ideas  of 
the  whole  civilization.  For  each  historical 


epoch  from  classical  Greece  to  the 
present,  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
the  question,  "What  does  it  mean  that 
this  society  produced  this  particular  kind 
of  theater?"  The  major  plays  are  studied; 
lectures  and  reading  assignments  deal 
with  analysis  and  theater  history. 


THA  65b     (UTHA  65b)  Mr.  Halpern 

Classical  Drama:  The  Tragic  Versus  Spring  1990 

the  Comic  Spirit 


LECID 

TRAGI  COME  DIE 


From  the  time  when  the  art  of  drama 
first  began  to  be  practiced  in  ancient 
Greece,  a  clear  distinction  was 
established  —  in  terms  of  appropriate 
subject  matter,  structure,  language, 
performance  style,  and  basic  perspective 
on  man  and  the  gods  —  between  the 
tragic  and  comic  modes.  This  distinction, 
which  has  remained  central  to  the 
"Classical"  view  of  dramatic  art  ever 
since,  will  be  explored  through  a  study  of 


the  plays  of  the  great  Greek  dramatists 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes;  the  theoretical  writings  of 
Aristotle;  and  selected  critical  writings 
of  later  periods  which  have  their  roots  in 
the  Classical  tradition.  A  term  paper  will 
give  each  student  the  opportunity  to 
compare  one  or  more  plays  from  the 
reading  list  with  one  or  more  plays  from 
a  later  period  which  represent 
contrasting  dramatic  principles. 


THA  72a     (UTHA  72a) 

Romanticism,  Realism,  and  Modernism  I 


Mr.  Halpern 
Fall  1989 


Western  drama  of  the  last  two  centuries 
has  gone  through  a  number  of  radical 
transformations  in  both  content  and 
technique.  The  Romantic  revolt  against 
Classical  principles  was  followed  by  the 
Realistic  revolt  against  Romanticism; 
which  in  turn  provoked  various  anti- 
Realistic  reactions  in  the  form  of  such 
movements  as  Symbolism, 
Expressionism,  Surrealism,  Epic  Theater, 
the  "Theater  of  the  Absurd"  and  the 
"Theater  of  Cruelty."  This  course  will 


examine  the  history  of  these 
transformations  as  exemplified  in  the 
work  of  major  European  dramatists  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the 
1920s,  including  Goethe,  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Shaw  and 
Pirandello.  Developments  in  the  art  of 
the  drama  will  be  seen  in  the  context  of 
changes  in  society  and  parallel 
developments  in  music  and  the  visual 
arts. 
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THA  72b     (UTHA  72b) 

Romanticism,  Realism  and  Modernism  II 


Mr.  Halpern 

To  Be  Offered  Subsequent  Years 


A  continuation  of  THA  72a,  focusing  on 
European  and  American  dramatists  from 
the  1930s  to  the  1980s,  including  Lorca, 


Giraudoux,  Sartre,  Brecht,  O'Neill, 
Miller,  Williams  and  Beckett.  THA  72a  is 
NOT  a  prerequisite  for  taking  THA  72b. 


THA  83b     (UTHA  83b) 
Structure  and  Meaning  in 
Western  Drama 


Mr.  Jones 

To  Be  Offered  Subsequent  Years 


The  structure  of  a  dramatic  work  is  often 
as  potent  a  force  for  conveying  themes, 
ideas  and  attitudes  as  is  the  explicit 
verbal  content  of  the  text.  The  basis  for  a 
play's  overall  "shape"  may  be  mythic, 
geometric,  metaphoric,  or  linguistic. 
Through  readings  in  European  and 
American  drama,  this  course  will  explore 
methods  for  discovering  the  inherent 
structural  patterns  of  dramatic  texts  as 


well  as  determining  how  structure 
conveys  meaning,  either  in  and  of  itself, 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  play's 
language  and  dramatic  action.  Readings 
will  be  chosen  from  such  dramatists  as 
Shakespeare,  Moliere,  Ibsen,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Maxwell  Anderson,  August 
Strindberg,  Samuel  Beckett,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Harold  Pinter,  Anton  Chekhov, 
and  Simon  Gray. 


THA  104a     (UTHA  104a) 
Playwriting  I 


Mr.  Brodsky 
Fall  1989 


This  seminar  serves  as  a  basic  course  in 
the  craft  of  writing  for  the  stage. 
Assignments  will  introduce  students  to 
techniques  of  scene  construction, 


characterization,  and  dramatic 
progression.  Students  will  write  a  one-act 
play. 
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HISTORICAL  STUDIES 


The  Program  in  Historical  Studies 


The  Program  in  Historical  Studies  seeks 
to  introduce  you  to  fundamental 
problems  in  Western  Civilization  from 
early  modern  times  to  the  present.  It  has 
two  main  objectives.  One  is  to  provide  a 
firm  grounding  in  basic  historical  facts  — 
an  intellectual  framework  that  will 
enable  you  to  understand  and  relate  the 
concepts  and  information  encountered 
throughout  your  liberal  arts  education. 
The  Program's  second  objective  is  to 
introduce  you  to  modalities  of  historical 
analysis,  and  to  cultivate  a  sense  of 
historical  awareness  — a  healthy 
skepticism  toward  accepted  truths  with  a 
recognition  of  the  value  of  historical 
perspective  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
modern  problems. 

The  Program's  courses  have  a  common 
structure,  but  accommodate  the  diverse 
interests  of  both  students  and  faculty.  On 
the  one  hand,  all  the  courses  examine 
fundamental  themes  and  topics  in  the 
development  of  modern  Europe: 
Renaissance  and  Reformation;  Scientific 
Revolution;  state  formation  and  early 
modern  absolutism;  Enlightenment;  the 
English,  French  and  Russian  revolutions; 
industrialization;  urbanization; 
liberalism,  nationalism,  and  socialism; 
democratization;  imperialism;  fascism; 
and  twentieth  century  warfare.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Program  seeks  to  offer  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  these  themes  in 
ways  that  still  address  the  primary 
issues,  but  from  the  perspective  of  a 
particular  field  or  subdiscipline.  All 
courses  have  a  similar  set  of 
requirements  with  respect  to  reading 
load,  examinations  and  paper. 


While  the  Program  expects  that  most 
students  will  profit  greatly  from  these 
courses  (especially  if  taken  early  in  their 
undergraduate  studies),  it  does  make 
special  provision  for  those  students  with  ! 
an  unusually  strong  background  in 
European  history.  Specifically,  those  who 
qualify  (as  demonstrated  in  an 
examination  administered  by  the  History 
Department)  may  apply  to  the  Program 
Area  Coordinator  for  permission  to 
substitute  an  advanced  course  offered  in 
the  Department  of  History.  This 
placement  examination,  administered 
each  fall,  is  open  not  only  to  all  incoming 
first-year  and  transfer  students,  but  also 
to  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Those  wishing  to  take  the  examination 
must  pre-register  at  the  History 
Department  (Olin-Sang  215B)  by  4:00 
p.m.  on  September  5,  1989.  The 
examination  will  be  given  on  September 
6,  1989. 

The  Requirement 

Students  entering  Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of 
1989  and  thereafter  are  required  to  enroll 
in  a  one-semester  courses  from  two  of 
the  following  three  programs: 

Historical  Studies, 

Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies,    I 

or  Social  Analysis. 

For  example,  if  you  elect  to  take  a  course  j 
in  Historical  Studies,  you  must  then 
select  a  course  from  one  of  the  other  two  I 
programs,  either  Social  Analysis  or  Non-  j 
Western  and  Comparative  Studies.  You 
are  encouraged  to  select  courses  from 
these  three  programs  that  add  to  the 
breadth  of  your  learning  by  introducing 
you  to  different  disciplines. 
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Courses 

in  the 

University  Studies  Program  in  Historical  Studies 

Fall  1989 

Revolution  and  Modernization 

HIST  17b 

(UHIS  17b) 

Mr.  Black 

The  Social  Formation  of  Modern  Europe 

HIST  23a 

(UHIS  23a) 

Mr.  Cohn 

An  Intellectual  History  of  Modern  Europe 

and  America 

HIST  24a 

(UHIS  24a) 

Mr.  Kloppenberg 

Faith  and  Reason  in  European  Culture 

HIST  25a 

(UHIS  25a) 

Mr.  Kaplan 

State  and  Society  in  the  Western  World 

HIST  33b 

(UHIS  33b) 

Mr.  Keller 

Spring  1990 

Revolutions  of  the  Modern  World 

HIST  lib 

(UHIS  lib) 

Mr.  Wasserstein 

irhe  History  of  the  Family 

HIST  32b 

(UHIS  32b) 

Ms.  Kelikian 

lb  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


Russia  and  the  West 


HIST  12a    (UHIS  12a) 


Mr.  Freeze 


The  above  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for 
idditional  courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 
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HIST  lib     (UHIS  lib) 
Revolutions  of  the  Modern  World 


Mr.  Wasserstein 
Spring  1990 


The  conceptual  frame  for  this  course  is 
the  concept  of  revolution  in  its  various 
meanings  and  manifestations  over  the 
past  five  centuries.  We  examine 
intellectual  revolutions  such  as  the 
Renaissance,  the  Scientific  Revolution 
and  the  Enlightenment,  the  great  socio- 
economic changes  associated  with  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  the  major 
political  revolutions  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  America  and  France 


in  the  eighteenth,  and  Russia  in  the 
twentieth.  The  core  text  for  the  course  is 
Palmer  and  Colton's  A  History  of  the 
Modern  World  and  additional  required 
readings  include  extracts  from  a  large 
number  of  contemporary  primary 
sources.  This  course  lays  stress  both  on 
the  acquisition  of  basic  factual 
knowledge  and  on  the  development  of 
capacity  to  reason  and  present  argument 
effectively  in  writing. 


HIST  12a     (UHIS  12a) 
Russia  and  the  West 


Mr.  Freeze 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  is  a  general  introduction  to 
Russian  and  Soviet  history,  set  within 
the  broader  comparative  perspective  of 
modern  European  history.  By  examining 
a  core  of  fundamental  topics  (including 
industrialization,  socialism,  revolution, 
and  inter-war  authoritarianism),  it  seeks 
to  elucidate  what  is  extraordinary  —  and 
what  is  ordinary  —  in  the  Russian 
historical  process.  The  readings,  drawn 
mainly  from  primary  sources  and 


comprised  of  symmetrical  documents 
from  the  West  European  and  Russian 
case  studies,  provide  the  basis  for  the 
comparative  analysis  and  discussions. 
Structurally,  the  course  provides  for  two 
weekly  lectures  (one  each  devoted  to 
Western  Europe  and  Russia)  with  the 
third  class  hour  devoted  to  a  discussion 
to  compare  the  primary  sources  from  the 
two  cases. 


HIST  17b     (UHIS  17b) 
Revolution  and  Modernization 


Mr.  Black 
Fall  1989 


This  course  introduces  students  to 
various  modes  of  historical  analysis 
stressing  the  tension  between  elements 
of  persistence  and  change.  Topics  will 
include  the  Renaissance,  the 
Reformation,  the  expansion  of  Europe, 
seventeenth  century  commercial  and 
economic  development,  orders  and 
estates  in  the  organization  of  rural  and 
urban  society,  corporate  and  absolutist 
conceptions  of  the  state,  the  Scientific 


Revolution  and  the  Enlightenment,  the 
democratic  and  economic  revolutions, 
the  development  of  class  society,  ideas 
and  institutions  in  the  evolution  of 
modern  nation  states,  imperialism  and 
European  world  hegemony,  collectivism 
and  mature  industrial  society,  war  and 
totalitarianism  in  the  twentieth  century, 
from  warfare  state  to  welfare  state,  and 
the  European  revival  in  the 
contemporary  world. 


HISTORICAL  STUDIES 


HIST  23a     (UHIS  23a) 

The  Social  Formation  of  Modern  Europe 


Mr.  Cohn 
Fall  1989 


This  course  introduces  students  to  the 
history  of  modern  Europe  through  the 
governing  concepts  of  class,  social 
structure,  and  economic  change  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  period  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  By  tracing  the  growth 
of  commerce  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  linking  it  to  changing  attitudes 
towards  science  and  progress,  students 
will  be  able  to  analyze  the  emergence  of 
Western  Europe  as  a  world  power.  We 
shall  examine  the  great  revolutions  in 
economy  and  politics  —  the  Industrial 


and  French  Revolutions  —  in  order  to 
study  changing  relations  between  social 
classes  and  the  forms  that  conflict  took. 
We  shall  trace  the  effects  of  these 
transformations  through  the  creation  of 
nation-states,  the  struggle  for  social 
stability,  the  emergence  of  organized 
labor  movements,  the  rise  of 
imperialism,  and  the  experience  of  the 
First  World  War.  The  course  will  end 
with  a  re-examination  of  the  past  in  the 
light  of  Europe's  present  role  in  global 
politics  and  a  world  economy. 


HIST  24a    (UHIS  24a) 

An  Intellectual  History 

of  Modern  Europe  and  America 


Mr.  Kloppenberg 
Fall  1989 


Since  the  discovery  of  the  new  world, 
Americans  have  regarded  Europe  as  a 
repository  of  fertile  traditions  and 
decaying  relics.  Europeans  have  judged 
America  a  land  of  promise  and  folly.  In 
this  course  we  will  examine  changing 
American  and  European  images  of  each 
other  and  their  effects  on  intellectual, 
political,  and  social  developments  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  will 
concentrate  on  ideas  about  knowledge, 


ethics,  and  politics.  We  will  chart  the 
development  of  a  historical  sensibility, 
attuned  to  change  and  skeptical  of 
claims  to  certainty,  and  the  related 
emergence  and  expansion  of  democratic 
theory  and  practice.  Readings  will 
include  a  text  and  selections  from  such 
thinkers  as  More,  Montaigne,  Locke, 
Rousseau,  Madison,  Tocqueville, 
Thoreau,  Marx,  Mill,  James,  Freud, 
and  Sartre. 


HIST  25a     (UHIS  25a) 

Faith  and  Reason  in  European  Culture 


Mr.  Kaplan 
Fall  1989 


Changing  conceptions  and  attitudes  of 
faith  and  reason,  and  relations  between 
them  provide  a  coherent  structure  for 
understanding  the  major  cultural 
movements  in  European  history  from  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Two-thirds  of  the 
semester  will  be  taken  up  with  the  early 
modern  period:  Renaissance  humanism, 
Protestant  and  Catholic  Reformations, 
witchcraft,  popular  culture,  courtly 
absolutism,  the  Scientific  Revolution, 


and  the  Enlightenment.  During  the  last 
third  we  will  move  more  quickly  through 
romanticism,  German  idealism, 
positivism,  socialism,  existentialism, 
and  the  "crisis  of  modernity."  The  course 
will  seek  to  place  all  of  these  movements 
in  their  broader  economic,  social,  and 
political  context.  A  standard  textbook 
will  supplement  the  primary  readings 
including  works  by  Erasmus,  Luther, 
Descartes,  Hume,  Rousseau,  Marx, 
and  Nietzsche. 
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HIST  32b    (UHIS  32b) 
History  of  the  Family 


Ms.  Kelikian 
Spring  1990 


This  survey  course  traces  the  impact  of 
political  development,  commercial 
expansion,  population  change,  and  urban 
growth  in  Europe  through  the  optic  of 
family  life  from  the  Renaissance  to 
contemporary  times.  The  course  begins 
by  examining  peasant  households  and 
aristocratic  forms  of  kinship  in  Old 
Regime  states.  Proceeding  to  the 
working-class  family  of  the  early 


industrial  period,  it  concludes  with  the 
development  of  nuclear  family  structures 
in  advanced  societies.  Topics  include 
sociability,  child  rearing,  sex  roles, 
employment  patterns,  and  marriage.  The 
readings  integrate  historical  scholarship 
with  classics  by  John  Locke,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  Sigmund  Freud, 
Friedrich  Engels,  and  Alexandra 
Kollontai. 


HIST  33b     (UHIS  33b) 

State  and  Society  in  the  Western  World 


Mr.  Keller 
Fall  1989 


This  course  examines  the  evolution  of 
Western  government,  politics,  and  law 
since  the  Renaissance.  Its  topics  include 
the  rise,  flowering,  and  decline  of  the  Old 
Regime  of  early  modern  Europe,  the 
American  and  French  revolutions,  the 
interplay  of  political  with  economic  and 
social  development  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  major  forms  of 
government  —  democratic,  authoritarian, 
totalitarian  —  in  the  twentieth.  Major 


themes  include  the  role  of  the  state  in 
war  and  international  relations,  social 
and  economic  policy,  and  the  character 
and  culture  of  governmental  forms  such 
as  the  Renaissance  kingships  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  absolute 
monarchies  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  republics, 
limited  monarchies,  and  despotisms  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 
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The  Program  in  the  Humanities 


The  School  of  the  Humanities  at 
Brandeis  includes  the  departments  of 
Classics,  English  and  American 
Literature,  Germanic  and  Slavic 
Languages,  Near  Eastern  and  Judaic 
Studies,  Philosophy,  and  Romance  and 
Comparative  Literature.  Each  of  these 
departments  has  its  own  character  and 
interests,  but  all  share  a  fundamental 
concern  for  the  written  record  of  the 
cultures  with  which  they  deal.  Courses 
in  University  Studies  in  the  Humanities, 
then,  are  based  on  texts  central  to 
Western  Civilization.  The  on-going 
dialogue  about  which  texts  to  include  is 
a  vital  aspect  of  the  program.  The  texts 
chosen  raise  timeless,  perhaps 
unanswerable,  questions  about  human 
experience:  how  do  humans,  knowing 
they  must  die,  live?  what  are  values  and 
of  what  use  are  they?  can  we  speak  of 
truth,  of  beauty?  can  we  know  either? 
Through  our  study  we  find  that  the 
responses,  often  contradictory,  have 
taken  different  forms  in  diverse 
narratives  and  arguments  across  time 
and  from  various  cultures  in  the  West. 
Understanding  the  hard-won  knowledge 
of  the  past  enriches  our  awareness  of  our 
own  capacities  for  creation  and 
destruction  and  enables  us  to  formulate 
our  own  responses,  narratives  and 
questions  as  our  world  becomes  a  "global 
village." 

University  Studies  in  the  Humanities  is  a 
two-step  program  of  study  that  is 
required  of  all  persons  entering  Brandeis, 
preferably  in  their  first-year.  The  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a  shared 
intellectual  experience  for  all  students  by 
developing  a  common  set  of  texts  and 
authors  for  all  courses.  For  1989-90  all 
Step-I  courses  must  include  an  Homeric 
text,  Genesis-Exodus,  and  a  selection 
from  the  New  Testament  in  addition  to 
the  other  texts  which  the  individual 
faculty  member  is  free  to  choose.  All 
Step-II  courses  must  select  works  by 
two  of  the  following  authors:  Dante, 


Shakespeare,  Diderot,  Austen, 
Dickinson,  Freud,  Fanon;  the  other 
selections  are  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  instructor.  Thus,  the  readings 
for  the  courses  reflect  both  the  essential 
coherence  of  the  program  and  the 
flexibility  of  approach  appropriate  to  an 
array  of  individual  courses.  You  will 
note,  as  you  study  the  course  decription; 
that  variations  occur  in  accord  with  the 
individually  conceived  theme  of  each 
course,  the  manner  in  which  the  diverse 
texts  lend  themselves  to  intertextual 
comparison  and  the  scholarly  interests  0; 
the  faculty  members  involved.  All  of  us 
in  the  program  will  participate  in  an 
enterprise  bound  together  by  common 
concerns  and  central  materials,  but 
marked  also  by  a  significant  diversity. 

Although  the  courses  have  different  title 
and  widely  varying  concerns,  a  basic 
assumption  of  all  the  courses  is  that 
literature,  philosophy  and  scripture 
reflect  the  worldview  of  the  culture  in 
which  they  originate  and  reveal  a  specifi 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  value  o: 
life  within  that  culture.  It  is  also 
assumed  that  this  understanding  is 
transmitted  to  their  successor  cultures. 
Further,  the  relationships  among  the 
various  cultures  to  be  studied  and  the 
interweaving  of  the  views  they  present 
are  formative  elements  of  our  tradition. 

This  program  is  designed  to  help  you  to 
acquire  a  humanistic  background  that 
will  enrich  your  general  education  in  the 
liberal  arts,  deepen  your  understanding  ( 
diverse  areas  of  academic  endeavor  and 
prepare  you  for  more  advanced  study. 
Through  critical  reading  and  discussion, 
and  especially  through  intensive  writing 
you  will  increase  your  inventory  of 
analytic  terms,  your  precision  in  the  use 
of  language,  and  learn  methodologies  of 
reasoned  discourse.  The  skills  developed 
here  are  basic  to  successful  college 
learning. 


HUMANITIES 


The  Program  in  the  Humanities 


The  Requirement 

Students  entering  Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of 
1989  and  thereafter  are  required  to 
complete  two  semester  courses  from  the 
Program  in  the  Humanities,  one  from 
Step-I  and  one  from  Step-II,  usually  in 
that  order.  Step-I,  usually  given  in  the  fall 
semester,  contains  a  set  of  courses 
dealing  with  ancient  texts  from  the 
earliest  extant  materials  down  to  the 
later  classical  Christian  era.  Step-II,  the 
spring  semester,  consists  of  courses 
dealing  with  texts  that  reflect  the 


diversity  of  new  elements  entering  the 
civilization  in  later  periods.  The 
Program's  structure  has  a  chronological 
basis  which  reflects  our  philosophy  about 
texts.  We  respect  historical  processes  and 
believe  these  are  manifested  in  the  way 
texts  talk  to  one  another.  Certain 
foundational  texts  are  linked  to  later 
works  which  respond  to,  depend  on, 
disagree  with  or  refute  the  earlier  text. 
By  following  a  chronological  structure, 
we  are  able  to  see  how  these  dialogues 
work  themselves  out  over  the  centuries. 
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The  Program  in  the  Humanities 


The  Writing  Component 

At  Brandeis  every  student  must  satisfy 
the  English  Composition  Requirement. 
This  can  be  done  either  through  the 
Freshman  Writing  Seminars,  or  by 
exemption,  or  in  certain  cases  through 
one  of  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminars. 

The  writing  component  of  University 
Studies  in  the  Humanities,  which 
consists  of  the  three  papers  and  two 
essay  examinations  required  in  all 
courses,  is  an  integral  part  of  Brandeis' 
writing  program.  It  adds  to  the  Brandeis 
curriculum  two  semesters  of  directed 
writing  and  supplements  the  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars.  In  the  Humanities 
courses  students  will  write  papers 
directly  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  inquiry.  In  Freshman  Writing 
Seminars,  writing  itself  is  the  subject  of 
the  course;  writing  is  taught  as  a  skill 
which  requires  practice,  correction  and 
good  models.  Students  learn  to  edit  and 
rewrite  their  own  prose  and  that  of 
others  in  workshops  and  in  regular 
individual  conferences  with  the 
instructor.  Methods  learned  in  Freshman 
Writing  Seminars  are  applicable  to 
writing  in  Humanities  and  all  other 
college  courses.  Humanities  courses  may 
provide  subjects  for  some  Freshmen 
Writing  Seminars  essays. 

As  an  experiment,  the  Humanities 
Program  has  designed  a  lab-type 
supplement  to  the  Humanities  courses 
called  the  Humanities  Writing  Seminar. 
These  seminars,  available  only  in  certain 


courses,  meet  one  day  a  week  in  small    I 
groups.  The  course  enables  qualified 
students  to  satisfy  both  a  Humanities     I 
requirement  and  the  University  writing) 
requirement  simultaneously.  In  the 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar 
assignments  will  be  limited  to  the  skills! 
needed  for  university-level  writing  and  I 
thinking.  Individual  tutorial  and  careful 
attention  to  the  progress  of  writing  are  I 
central  to  these  courses.  Incoming  first- 1 
year  students  will  be  divided  into  four    I 
groups  on  the  basis  of  their  high  school  I 
records  and  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  Verbal  Aptitude  andj 
English  Achievement  Scores: 

1.  Those  who  will  be  exempted  from  thfl 
English  Composition  Requirement  uporl 
arrival  and  for  whom  the  directed 
writing  in  the  Humanities  will 
constitute  their  training  in  writing  at 
Brandeis. 

2.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
Freshman  Writing  Seminar  and  who  ma 
enroll  simultaneously  in  a  Humanities 


3.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take 
Humanities  Writing  Seminar,  a  non- 
credit,  one  day  a  week,  linked 
Humanities  course. 

4.  Those  who  will  be  required  to  take  a 
placement  examination  to  determine 
whether  they  need  to  take  Basic 
Composition,  a  credit  course  that 
prepares  students  to  take  a  Freshman 
Writing  Seminar. 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  the  Humanities 


Fall  1989 


The  Ideal  of  Perfection 


HUM1  14a     (UHUM1  14a) 


Mr.  Yourgrau 


Blood  Cultures 

HUM1  15a 

(UHUM1  15a) 

Ms.  Klein 

The  Flesh  Made  Word 

HUM1  21a 

(UHUM1  21a) 

Mr.  Hawes 

■Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 

HUM1  22a 

(UHUM1  22a) 

Mr.  Morrison 

Mortality,  Consciousness  and  Education 

HUM1  26a 

(UHUM1  26a) 

Mr.  Onorato 

Understanding  Evil  and  Human  Destiny 

HUM1  27a 

(UHUM1  27a) 

Mr.  Kimelman 

Imagining  How  We  Are:  I 

HUM1  29a 

(UHUM1  29a) 

Mr.  Yglesias 

Return  from  the  Voyage 

HUM1  31a 

(UHUM1  31a) 

Mr.  Lipski 

Why  Things  Happen 

HUM1  32a 

(UHUM1  32a) 

Ms.  Walker 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of  Heroes:  I 

HUM1  34a 

(UHUM1  34a) 

Ms.  Davidson 

Myths  of  Origins  and  the  Development  of  Patriarchy 

HUM1  38a 

(UHUM1  38a) 

Ms.  Pfeufer 

Against  the  Gods 

HUM1  39a 

(UHUM1  39a) 

Mr.  Duffy 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  the  Humanities 

Spring  1990 

Why  Things  Happen                                                                             HUM1  32a 

(UHUM1  32a) 

Ms.  Walker 

Charting  the  Void                                                                                 HUM2  43b 

(UHUM2  43b) 

Mr.  Szulkin 

Reason  and  Madness  in  Western  Culture                                           HUM2  44b 

(UHUM2  44b) 

Ms.  Marx-Scouras 

Philosophical  Ideas  and  Human  Self-Understanding                        HUM2  47b 

(UHUM2  47b) 

Mr.  Johnson 

Imagining  How  We  Are:  II                                                                    HUM2  48b 

(UHUM2  48b) 

Mr.  Yglesias 

Vision  or  Distortion                                                                              HUM2  49b 

(UHUM2  49b) 

Ms.  Strenger 

Allegories  of  the  Body                                                                           HUM2  50b 

(UHUM2  50b) 

Ms.  Michie 

Women,  Men  and  Children  in  Patriarchal  Culture 


HUM2  51b 


Writers  of  Conscience 


HUM2  54b 


Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of  Heroes:  II 


HUM2  55b 


Reason,  Imagination  and  the  Human  Condition 


HUM2  56b 


The  Individual  Versus  Society 


HUM2  58b 


Heroes 


HUM2  59b 


Dialogues  About  the  Self  and  the  World 


HUM2  60b 


The  Satiric  Response  to  Life 


HUM2  61b 


Insiders  and  Outsiders 
Varieties  of  Love 


HUM2  66b 


HUM2  69b 


Self-images  of  the  Modern  Age 


HUM2  71b 


Discoveries  Beyond  the  Boundary 


UHUM2  51b) 


Ms.  Pfeufer 


UHUM2  54b)    Ms.  Kostopulos-Cooperman 


UHUM2  55b) 


Ms.  Davidson 


UHUM2  56b) 


Mr.  Sachs 


UHUM2  58b) 


Ms.  Perry 


UHUM2  59b) 


Mr.  Duffy 


UHUM2  60b) 


Ms.  Grossman 


UHUM2  61b) 


Mr.  Zohn 


UHUM2  66b) 


Mr.  Frey 


UHUM2  69b) 


Ms.  Frisch 


UHUM2  71b) 


Mr.  Teuber 


HUM2  72b     (UHUM2  72b) 


Ms.  Miller 


This  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989 
courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 


.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for  additional 
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Enrollment  25 


HUM1  14a     (UHUM1  14a) 
The  Ideal  of  Perfection 


Mr.  Yourgrau 
Fall  1989 


Texts:  Homer,  Odyssey 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Gospel  according  to  John 

Plato,  Symposium,  Euthyphro. 

Timaeus 

Aristotle,  Metaphysics  (XII), 

De  Anima  (III),  Nicomachean 

Ethics  (X) 

Murdoch,  The  Fire  and  the 

Sun:  Why  Plato 

Weil,  Intimations  of 

Christianity  in  Early  Greek 

Thought 

Gilson,  God  and  Philosophy 


What  is  the  peculiar  allure  of  the  ideal  of 
perfection,  the  perfect  in  beauty,  in 
goodness,  in  truth?  Are  these  ideals 
distinct  or  related,  and  what  place  is 
occupied  by  the  ideal  of  divine-being,  viz. 
God:  Is  the  ideal,  the  divine,  "most  real," 
or  is  just  the  reverse  the  case?  Is  "human- 
being"  to  be  contrasted  with  "divine- 
being,"  or  can  we  find  in  the  image  of 
perfection,  in  the  "face  of  God,"  our 
truest  reflection?  We  will  pursue  these 
questions  by  contemplating  fundamental 
texts  in  three  traditions  of  "the  divine": 
the  Homeric  (Homer's  gods),  the 
"Mosaic"  (the  God  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments),  and  the  Platonic  (Aristotle's 
"philosopher-God,"  Plato's  God  or  Idea  of 


the  Good).  We  will  seek  to  illuminate  the 
relationships  among  these  three 
conceptions  of  the  divine.  Our  questions 
will  include:  is  the  God  of  Moses  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Greek  conception  of 
the  divine  that  is  intimated  in  the  Greek 
thought,  or  rather  an  uneasy  mixture  of 
elements  that  can  be  intimated  in  Homer 
and  Plato?  What  would  it  be  for  a  man, 
like  Jesus,  to  actually  be  God?  Does  Plato 
believe  in  God,  or  only  in  his  divine 
ideals,  the  Forms  (of  beauty  truth  and, 
especially,  goodness)?  Is  the  Platonic 
conception  of  love  incompatible  with  the 
Christian?  What  in  this  world,  or 
"beyond  it,"  is  most  deserving  of  our 
love? 


Enrollment  100 


HUM1  15a     (UHUM  15a) 
Blood  Cultures 


Ms.  Klein 
Fall  1989 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey 

Aeschylus,  Oresteia 

Plato,  Symposium 

Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics 

(selections) 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Gospels  according  to  Matthew 

and  John  (selections) 

Beowulf 


(Each  text  will  be  studied  intensively  in 
itself  and  within  its  wider  social  context 
with  attention  to  such  variables  as  class 
and  gender.  All  texts  will  be  examined 
and  discussed  as  cultural  products,  not  as 
belief  systems.) 

This  course  will  examine  texts  which  are 
products  of  cultures  based  on  kinship 
groups.  This  examination  will  involve 
issues  of  hierarchy  and  power,  the 
valuation  of  physical  dominance,  the 
place  accorded  to  subgroups,  the 
changing  locus  of  authority.  The 
transmission  and  internalization  of 
values  within  the  familial  or  tribal 
groups  will  be  studied  in  specific  relation 
to  reciprocal  bonding,  the  significance  of 
fear  and  repression,  the  permutations  and 
conflicts  of  loyalty  within  degrees  of 
kinship  relations  and  the  expansion  of 
the  notion  of  what  constitutes  kinship  or 


belonging.  Interwoven  among  all  these 
general  concerns  are  the  literal  and 
symbolic  meanings  of  blood.  Blood,  for 
these  cultures,  is  the  core  reality,  the 
source  of  values  and  bonding,  the  deepest 
violation,  the  emblem  of  power.  Codes  of 
behavior  define  its  shedding  into 
permissible  and  nonpermissible 
categories.  The  majority  of  the  texts 
studied  in  this  course  involve  central  acts 
of  murder  as  violation,  as  ritual,  as 
sacrifice.  These  texts  raise  profound  and 
disturbing  questions  about  the  relation  of 
violence  to  human  social  behavior  and  of 
ritual  killing  to  the  formation  of  social 
systems.  Many  of  these  texts  also 
intimate  the  search  within  these  cultures 
for  alternatives  to  bloodshed.  These 
alternatives  —  ethical,  spiritual, 
communal  —  all  present  themselves  as 
possibilities  with  varying  degrees  of 
limitation  and  success. 
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Enrollment  25 


HUM1  21a     (UHUM1  21a)  Mr.  Hawes 

The  Flesh  Made  Word:  Embodiment  and  Fall  1989 

Transcendence  in  Some  Ancient  Texts 


Texts:  Homer,  Odyssey,  Iliad 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Gospels  according  to  Matthew 

and  John 

Corinthians 

Galatians 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  the  King, 

Oedipus  at  Colonus,  Antigone 

Aristophanes,  Lysistrata 

Plato,  Phaedo,  Symposium 

Nietzsche,  The  Birth  of 

Tragedy  (selections) 


This  course  seeks  to  introduce  students 
to  a  body  of  "classic"  and  "canonical" 
ancient  Western  texts.  We  will 
consistently  discuss  the  formal  and 
ideological  means  by  which  these 
influential  texts  — several  of  which  have 
no  "authors"  in  any  meaningful  sense  — 
establish  their  own  place  in  tradition, 
their  own  moral,  intellectual,  and 
political  claims  on  us  as  readers.  It  will 
be  essential,  given  both  the  status  and 
thematic  content  of  these  texts,  to 
consider  the  mythic  weight  often 
attached  to  origins  and  beginnings. 

We  will  seek  a  second  level  of  thematic 
coherence  by  emphasizing  the  various 
meanings  these  texts  ascribe  to  the 


human  body.  The  body  —  mortal, 
vulnerable,  and  desiring  as  it  is  — 
frequently  stands  in  these  texts  as  the 
"low"  antithesis  to  some  higher  value  — 
philosophical  rationality,  for  instance, 
which  may  also  be  opposed  to  the  follies 
of  popular  opinion,  the  supposed 
irrationality  of  women,  and  so  on. 

Although  this  approach  will  permit  us  to 
enjoy  communing  with  past  greatness, 
we  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
interpretations  we  make  together  in  class 
are  based  on  translations  and  many  other 
mediations.  We  will  thus  necessarily 
produce  "our  Homer"  and  "our  Bible"  — in 
short,  our  past  — and  our  knowledge  must 
finally  be  self-knowledge  as  well. 


Enrollment  100 


HUM1  22a     (UHUM1  22a) 
Epic  Fathers,  Epic  Sons 


Mr.  Morrison 
Fall  1989 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad,  Odyssey 

Virgil,  Aeneid 

Wittig,  Les  Guerilleres 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Galatians 

Gospel  according  to  Matthew 

Dante,  Inferno 


Aeneas,  the  father  of  the  Roman  state 
and  the  protagonist  of  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
flees  a  burning  Troy  carrying  his  father 
Anchises  on  his  back.  Anchises,  however, 
dies  before  he  reaches  Italy,-  like  Moses, 
he  is  denied  access  to  the  Promised  Land. 
The  rescue  of  the  father  suggests  a 
principle  of  continuity  between  the  old 
world  of  Troy  and  the  new  world  of 
Rome,  and  hence  between  the  old  poem 
of  Troy,  the  Iliad,  and  the  new  poem  of 
Rome,  Virgil's  own  Aeneid.  The  death  of 
the  father  in  exile,  however,  suggests  a 
principle  of  discontinuity,  and  hence  a 
break  between  the  precursor  or  "father" 
text,  the  Homeric  poem,  and  Virgil's  own 
epic  ambitions.  Epics  themselves 
frequently  thematize  the  relation  of 
father  to  son,  son  to  father;  we  shall 
attempt  to  take  this  theme  and  see  it  as 
emblematic  of  the  relation  of  epic  to 
epic.  Like  Aeneas,  the  epic  son  seems  to 
carry  his  poetic  father  on  his  back,  but 
only  to  part  company  with  him  in  order 


to  establish  an  imaginative  space 
uniquely  his  own. 

The  reading  list  is  roughly  divided 
between  classical  and  Biblical/Christian 
"epic"  (a  term  here  used  loosely,  but  one 
we  will  attempt  to  define  with  some 
precision  as  the  course  proceeds).  We  will 
first  consider  the  nature  of,  and  the 
relation  between,  the  two  Homeric 
poems,-  we  will  then  consider  Virgil's 
relation  to  Homer.  Next,  we  will  read  a 
contemporary  feminist  epic,  Les 
Guerilleres,  largely  in  an  effort  to 
problematize  the  androcentric  bias  of 
epic  tradition,  and  hence  of  this  course. 
We  will  begin  our  exploration  of  Biblical/ 
Christian  epic  with  selections  from  a 
text  polemically  divided  into  "old"  and 
"new"  testaments.  We  will  conclude  with 
a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  a 
Christian  son,  Dante,  to  his  classical 
precursors. 
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Enrollment  25 


Texts:  Homer,  Iliad 
Aeschylus,  Oresteia 
Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 
Oedipus  at  Colonus 
Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
]Plato,  Apology,  Crito,  Phaedo 
Aristotle,  Nichomachean 
kthics 
^Genesis 
(Exodus 

ospel  according  to  Matthew 
Corinthians 


In  these  texts,  we  have  some  of  the 
earliest  known  and  most  influential 
stories  of  Western  civilization, 
representations  of  humanity's  unique 
experience  of  the  world:  to  be  human  is 
to  be  mortal  and  to  be  conscious;  it  is  to 
be  the  only  part  of  nature  conscious  of  its 
mortality.  The  stories  that  humans  have 
told  themselves  about  the  necessities  of 
living  and  of  dying  are  to  be  studied,  but 
they  have  been  brought  together  in  this 
way  and  for  this  purpose  only  in  the 
humanist  tradition  as  a  necessary  part  of 
a  higher  education. 

We  will  approach  these  texts  in  the  mode 
of  modern  humanism,  in  a  secular  spirit 
of  free  and  open  inquiry  into  their 
different  representations  of  beliefs  about 
human  and  divine  realities.  In  asking 
what  people  have  believed  about  their 
gods  and  about  their  own  significant 
experiences,  about  themselves  and  about 
others,  we  will  concern  ourselves  with 
what  a  modern  educated  person  should 


know  about  these  human  stories  and  not 
with  questions  of  what  is  or  is  not 
believable,  of  what  one  still  believes  or 
has  never  believed.  We  shall  consider, 
too,  how  learned  commentary 
continuously  redefines  the  reality  it 
interprets  and  how  an  educational 
tradition,  such  as  the  humanist  tradition 
of  this  course,  endlessly  recreates  the 
values  it  appears  merely  to  transmit. 

Besides  reading  examples  of  Greek  epic 
and  drama,  Jewish  Biblical  scripture  and 
Christian  Gospel  and  Epistle,  we  will  be 
looking  at  alternative  approaches  to 
matters  of  human  belief  and  thought  in 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle,  meeting  their  steady  gaze, 
perhaps,  with  modern  discomfort:  to  be 
modern  is  to  be  mortal  and  self- 
conscious— the  only  part  of  nature 
capable  of  both  thought  and  belief, 
thinking  it  knows  what  it  does  and  does 
not  believe,  believing  it  knows  what  it 
thinks. 


enrollment  100 


HUM1  27a     (UHUM1  27a) 
Understanding  Evil  and  Human  Destiny 


Mr.  Kimelman 
Fall  1989 


Texts:  Genesis 

modus 

lomer,  Iliad 

iophocles,  Oedipus  the  King 

latonic  dialogues  from 

uthyphro  to  the  Phaedo 


;pel  according  to  Matthew 
hocles'  Antigone 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the 
student  to  some  of  the  Western  classics 
which  deal  with  the  impact  of  evil  on 
human  destiny.  Suffering,  injustice  and 
death  will  be  studied  in  their  relationship 
with  God,  the  world  and  history.  The 


course  will  focus  on  how  the  formative 
cultures  of  our  civilization  — the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek  — wrestled  with  these 
problems  and  how  the  various 
resolutions  endeavored  to  endow  human 
life  with  meaning. 


enrollment  100 


HUM1  29a     (UHUM1  29a) 
Imagining  How  We  Are:  I 


Mr.  Yglesias 
Fall  1989 


texts:  Homer,  Odyssey 

lappho,  poems 

Heraclitus 

inuma  Elish 

panna  poems 

Silgamesh 

Genesis 

jxodus 

kpuleius,  The  Golden  Ass 

Sospel  according  to  Matthew 

Shagavad  Git  a 

manishads 

Jelections  from  Lao  Tsu  and 

jssorted  Buddhist  texts 


The  great  texts  of  antiquity  present  us 
with  images  of  how  we  are  and  what  the 
world  we  must  act  in  is  like,  images  with 
which  we  may  want  to  argue  but  which 
are  indispensable  to  modern 
consciousness.  Greece,  Rome  and  the 
Near  East  have  bequeathed  us  a  complex 
and  perhaps  contradictory  tradition 
contained  in  a  handful  of  wondrous  tales 
which  this  course  will  examine  in  terms 
of  the  metaphysics  they  either  generate 
or  which  appear  to  support  them.  But  do 


the  stories  of  Homer  and  Sophocles,  Plato 
and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  tell  us 
all  that  antiquity  can  teach  us  about 
what  is  grave  and  constant  in  human 
affairs? 

Brief  selections  from  Hindu,  Taoist  and 
Buddhist  texts  will  also  be  read 
throughout  the  term  in  order  to  provide 
ample  opportunities  for  lively 
discussions  on  this  issue. 
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Enrollment  25 


HUM1  31a     (UHUM1  31a) 
Return  from  the  Voyage 


Mr.  Lipski 
Fall  1989 


Texts:  Gilgamesh 

Homer,  Odyssey 

Sophocles,  Oedipus  Rex, 

Oedipus  at  Colonus 

Genesis 

Exodus 

Gospel  according  to  Matthew 

Myth  of  Orpheus  and  other 

selected  texts 

Apuleius,  The  Golden  Ass 

Virgil,  Aeneid 


Literature  often  presents  human 
endeavour  as  a  voyage  into  and  a  return 
from  an  unknown  zone  of  experience.  We 
will  explore  this  concept  in  its  various 
aspects  as  represented  by  selected  ancient 
texts. 

This  course  will  address  the  interplay 
between  the  literal  aspects  of  the  voyage 
and  the  universal  values  of  human 
experience,  and  the  implications  thereof. 
Moreover,  we  will  try  to  define  how 
individuals  and  their  communities 
benefit  from  such  experience.  What 
happens  when  the  return  of  the  voyager 
becomes  problematic  and  the  community 


is  unable  or  unwilling  to  receive  the 
returning  quester?  What  happens  if,  in 
spite  of  the  successful  return,  the  hero    I 
cannot  translate  the  boons  of  his  journe) I 
into  the  language  of  his  community,  or    I 
the  community  is  absent  altogether?  Is    I 
the  voyage  an  end  in  itself  then?  To  whail 
degree  is  the  experience  of  ancient 
civilizations  still  relevant  in  our 
electronically  diffused,  remote-controlleij 
reality? 

The  exploration  of  differing  cultural 
attitudes  as  well  as  more  universal 
common  traits  of  the  voyagers  should 
shed  some  light  on  our  all-human  quest. 


Enrollment 
(Fall  1989) 
Section  1—25 
Section  3-25 
(Spring  1990)-25 


HUM1  32a     (UHUM1  32a) 
Why  Things  Happen 


Ms.  Walker 
Fall  1989 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Genesis 

Exodus 

fob 

Gospel  according  to 

Matthew 

Homer,  Iliad 

Sophocles,  Trachiniae, 

Oedipus  Tyrannus 

Virgil,  Aeneid 

Euripides,  Medea, 

Hippolytus 


The  basic  question  to  be  addressed  will 
be  that  of  why  things  happen,  a  central 
issue  for  every  culture  and  every 
individual;  the  answer  accepted  by  a 
society  is  both  specific  in  its  applications 
and  universal  in  its  perceptions.  For  the 
question  of  causality  has  important 
consequences  for  the  society  and  the 
individual:  personal  and  social 
responsibility  for  one's  control  over  the 
physical  and  metaphysical  world,  the 
very  significance  of  action.  A  major 
concern  thus  will  be  the  relationship 
between  divine  and  mortal  beings. 


Selected  works  from  the  Biblical,  Greek 
and  Roman  world  will  be  examined  to 
determine  the  answers  of  some  ancient 
cultures  to  these  questions  and  the 
variations  possible  within  a  single 
society.  We  shall  consider  the  afflictions 
and  limitations  imposed  by  God  and 
society  upon  humankind  in  the  stories  c 
Job,  Oedipus,  Heracles,  Medea  and 
Aeneas;  the  value  of  history  for 
explaining  people  and  events  in  Genesis, 
Exodus  and  the  Iliad;  and  the  fusion  of 
the  historical  and  the  religious 
explanations  in  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew.  The  class  will  be  conducted  as 
a  mixture  of  lecture  and  discussion. 
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UHUM1  34a     (UHUM1  34a) 

Ms.  Davidson 

Enrollment  100 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of  Heroes:  I 

Fall  1989 

Texts:  Homer,  Iliad 

The  Fiirstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of 

other  forms  of  heroic  narrative  and 

Hesiod,  Works  and  Days 

Princes,"  as  it  is  known  in  Western 

drama.  With  a  focus  on  such  specific 

Theognis  of  Megara 

Medieval  traditions,  is  a  literary  type 

examples  as  the  admonitions  about  social 

genesis 

that  can  be  found  in  a  wide  spectrum  of 

responsibility  that  are  offered  by  the  old 

fixodus 

societies  around  the  world.  With  the 

sage  Phoenix  to  the  young  Achilles  in 

Wisdom 

explicit  purpose  of  instructing  the 

Iliad  IX,  we  shall  see  how  the 

Proverbs 

leaders  of  society,  this  discourse  is 

development  of  the  hero,  and  of  the  epic 

^ophocles,  Oedipus 

Rex, 

characterized  by  implicit,  allusive  and 

itself,  is  shaped  by  "wisdom  poetry."  How 

Oedipus  at  Colonus,  Antigone 

even  enigmatic  messages  ostensibly 

the  hero  comes  to  understand  becomes  a 

Euripides,  Bacchae, 

Hippolvtus 

restricted  to  those  who  truly 

model  for  how  the  audience  or  the  reader 

Keschylus,  The  Oresteia 

"understand."  This  is  the  format  of 

comes  to  understand,  so  that  epics  like 

\Trilogv 

works  like  the  Hebraic  Wisdom  of 

the  Iliad  of  Homer  or  the  Aeneid  of 

l/irgil,  Aeneid 

Solomon  and  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  we 

Virgil,  as  well  as  dramas  like  the  Oedipus 

Pritchard,  The  Ancient  Near 

shall  read  in  conjunction  with  such  other 

plays  of  Sophocles,  become  an 

za^(  I  (selections) 

works  as  the  Armaic  Precepts  of  Ahiqar, 

instrument  of  teaching  wisdom  itself  to 

the  Egyptian  Instructions  of  the  Vizier 

society.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  course  is 

Ptah-hotep  and  the  Greek  didactic  poetry 

to  show  not  only  how  "wisdom 

of  Hesiod  and  Theognis.  Then  we  shall 

literature"  teaches  but  also  how  the 

examine  how  the  wisdom  of  such 

wisdom  learned  by  heroes  in  epic  and 

literature  is  actually  applied  in  epic  and 

drama  in  turn  teaches  us. 

HUM1  38a     (UHUM1  38a) 

Ms.  Pfeufer 

nrollment  50 

Myths  of  Origins  and  the 
Development  of  Patriarchy 

Fall  1989 

exts:  Homer,  Iliad, 

Odyssey 

Stories  of  origins  also  are  stories  of 

To  study  the  distribution  of  power  and  its 

Genesis 

power.  In  our  first  narratives  we  learn 

effects,  as  readers  we  will  identify  with 

xodus 

that  different  possibilities  for  thought 

characters  at  the  margins  of  the  story  — 

luth 

and  action  belong  to  different  social 

the  women,  the  underclass,  the 

lesiod,  Theogony 

groups.  If  we  call  the  distribution  of 

children  — not  only  with  those  at  the 

rilgamesh 

power  common  to  these  early  stories 

center.  We  will  explore  the  strengths  and 

Leschylus,  Oresteia 

"patriarchy,"  what  do  we  mean  by  the 

limitations  of  the  world  order  each  text 

lato,  Symposium 

term?  How  does  patriarchy  work?  What 

gives  us  for  although  commonalities  may 

Gospel  according  to 

Luke 

difference  to  the  prospects  of  the  person, 

exist  among  texts,  each  also  is  unique. 

lameron,  Daughters  of  Copper 

do  his  or  her  age,  gender,  or  social  class 

We  will  discuss  alternatives  to  the 

toman 

make?  How  is  the  power  of  the  dominant 

structurings  of  society  we  find  in  these 

group  maintained?  How  does  divinity 

stories;  the  texts  themselves  may  offer 

interact  with  patriarchal  human 

possibilities.  While  reading  critically,  we 

structures?  Does  it  subvert  or  enforce 

will  not  deny  ourselves  the  experience, 

them? 

analytical  and  otherwise,  of  these  texts' 
great  beauty. 

HUM1  39a    (UHUM1  39a) 

Mr.  Duffy 

irollment  25 

Against  the  Gods 

Fall  1989 

;xts:  Gilgamesh 

This  course  will  study  the  creation  of  the 

omer,  Iliad,  Odyssey 

individual  within  classical  society. 

enesis 

Attention  will  center  on  the  developing 

wdus 

literary  arrangements  of  the  hero/heroine 

-K^ 

)phocles,  Oedipus 

Cycle 

as  he/she  adjusts  to  changing  ethical 

iilkillli&iv 

ippho,  poems 

possibilities. 

^ 
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Enrollment  25 


Texts:  Augustine,  Confessions 

Dante,  Inferno 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

Montaigne,  Essays 

Pascal,  Pensees 

Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 

Dostoevsky,  Notes  from  the 

Underground 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of  Ivan 

Ilyich 

Camus,  The  Plague 

Freud,  Civilization  and  Its 

Discontents 


The  texts  for  this  course  have  been 
selected  with  the  presumption  that  their 
authors  present  a  view  of  the  world 
which  is  essentially  polaric  in  nature;  a 
view  which  sees  humanity  as  standing 
between  belief  and  despair;  a  view  of 
humankind  in  constant  struggle  with  self 
and  God,  self  and  other.  The  selection  of 
texts  further  presumes  the  existence  of  a 
mode  which  I  entitle  "The  Void"  and 
which  we  will  attempt  to  define  more 
precisely  during  the  course  of  study. 


This  course  will  seek  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  to  what  degree  is 
humankind  capable  of  choosing  one  pole* 
(belief,  commitment,  conversion)  over 
another  (despair,  rejection,  escape)?  Closi 
examination  of  the  above-listed  texts  wij 
bring  to  the  fore  many  other  important 
questions  for  our  consideration. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  44b     (UHUM2  44b) 

Reason  and  Madness  in  Western  Culture 


Ms.  Marx-Scouras 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

Descartes,  Meditations 

Bronte,  Wuthering  Heights 

Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 

Freud,  The  Future  of  an 

Illusion 

Calvino,  The  Watcher 

Fanon,  The  Wretched  of  the 

Earth 

Marguerite  Duras,  Hiroshima 

Mon  Amour 

Aime  Cesaire,  Return  to  the 

Native  Land 


Through  a  close  reading  of  representative 
philosophical  and  literary  texts,  our 
objective  in  this  course  will  be  to 
analyze  the  history  of  Western  culture  in 
terms  of  a  continual  struggle  between  the 
forces  of  Reason  and  Madness.  Ships  of 
Fools,  mental  asylums,  and  the 
psychoanalytical  cure  are  only  the  most 
striking  topographical  sites  to  which 
Western  culture  has  relegated  Madness. 


Our  aim  will  be  to  expose,  through  a 
textual  process  resembling  an 
archaeological  excavation,  the  inner 
recesses  that  Madness  has  occupied 
inside  Western  thought,  and, 
consequently,  the  ways  in  which 
Madness  has  both  menaced  and 
sustained  our  notions  of  reason, 
meaning,  and  truth. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  47b     (UHUM2  47b) 
Philosophical  Ideas  and 
Human  Self-Understanding 


Mr.  Johnson 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Descartes,  Discourse  on 

Method 

Locke,  Essay  Concerning 

Human  Understanding 

Hume,  Inquiry  Concerning  the 

Principles  of  Morals 

Marx,  Philosophical  and 

Political  Manuscripts  (1844) 

Nietzsche,  Beyond  Good  and 

Evil 

Kierkegaard,  Concluding 

Unscientific  Postscript 

Russell,  Mysticism  and  Logic 


This  course  is  an  historical  introduction 
to  several  of  the  major  thinkers  in 
modern  philosophy,  including  Descartes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Marx,  Nietzsche, 
Kierkegaard  and  Russell.  Ideas  will  be 
discussed  as  they  contribute  to  an 
awareness  of  the  self  and  an 
understanding  of  one's  world. 
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HUMANITIES 


Enrollment  100 


HUM2  48b     (UHUM2  48b) 
Imagining  How  We  Are:  II 


Mr.  Yglesias 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Song  of  Roland 
Gottfried,  Tristan 
Rojas,  Celestina 
Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 
Hsi-yu  Chi,  Monkey 
Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 
Kipling,  Kim 

Tanizaki,  Some  Prefer  Nettles 
Kerouac,  The  Dharma  Bums 
Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Their 
Eyes  Were  Watching  God 


Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  provides  us 
with  this  semester's  theme  as  we  explore 
the  impact  of  "Brave  New  Worlds"  on  the 
old  world  sense  of  how  we  are  and  what 
the  world  we  must  act  in  is  like.  We 
begin  with  the  first  modern  east-west 
opposition  as  established  in  Roland 
which  denies  any  value  to  the  world  of 
Islam.  Then,  after  a  corrective  excursus 
into  that  enormously  sophisticated 
world,  we  return  to  Gottfried's  Tristan,  a 
heterodox  text  that  challenges 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  passion  and 
which  proposes  a  view  of  reality 
profoundly  influenced  by  Islam.  Rojas' 
Celestina,  our  next  text,  tells  a  love  story 
which  takes  place  in  a  world  secularized 
as  a  result  of  Spain's  effort  to  suppress 
both  Judaism  and  Islam.  A  fascinating 


result  is  the  first  self-conscious 
presentation  of  class  conflict,  which  is 
another  variation  on  our  theme.  With 
The  Tempest  we  begin  a  series  of 
journeys  (The  Hsi-yu  Chi,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  Kim)  that  variously  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  a  cultural  other 
which  we  now  can  see  is  a  fundamental 
task  of  our  own  period.  Next,  Tanizaki's 
classic  Some  Prefer  Nettles,  supported  by 
selections  from  traditional  Japanese 
literature,  traces  the  westernized 
protagonist's  rejection  of  European  values 
in  terms  that  contrast  dramatically  with 
America's  romance  with  Japan  as 
recorded  in  Kerouac's  The  Dharma 
Bums.  We  end  with  a  novel  by  Zora  Neal 
Hurston  that  restates  our  theme  in  terms 
of  gender  and  race  conflict. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  49b     (UHUM2  49b) 
Vision  or  Distortion 


Ms.  Strenger 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Rabelais,  Gargantua 
shakespeare,  King  Lear 
Baudelaire,  The  Flowers  of  Evil 
rluysmans,  Against  Nature 
VLann,  Death  in  Venice 
iafka,  Metamorphosis 
:reud,  Civilization  and  Its 
Discontents 
D'Connor,  Wise  Blood 
Vlishima,  The  Sailor  Who  Fell 
rom  Grace  with  the  Sea 
hort  stories  by  Hoffmann  and 


As  observer  and  recorder  of  the  human 
experience,  the  artist  can  seek  to 
idealize,  imitate  or  reformulate  that 
experience.  This  course  examines  works 
which  use  the  grotesque  (or  unnatural)  as 
a  means  of  challenging  our  perceptions  of 
what  is  real,  good,  beautiful  or  valid. 
This  artistic  strategy  is  particularly 
effective  in  provoking  the  reader  to 
reevaluate  social  and  cultural  norms.  We 
will  read  these  texts  for  their  social 
commentary  as  well  as  for  their  aesthetic 
contribution.  We  will  explore  the 
paradoxes  of  the  artist's  vision  of  society 
in  Rabelais's  caricatures,  Shakespeare's 
fools  and  madmen,  Poe's  phantasms  and 
O'Connor's  depictions  of  brutality.  Our 
study  will  take  the  form  of  challenging 
discussions. 
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Enrollment  50 


HUM2  50b     (UHUM2  50b) 
Allegories  of  the  Body 


Ms.  Michie 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Gospel  according  to 

Matthew 

Dante,  Inferno 

Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 

Shelley,  Frankenstein 

Bronte,  Jane  Eyre 

Dickinson,  Final  Harvest 

(selections) 

Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 

Tolstoy,  The  Death  of  Ivan 

llych 

Freud,  Dora 

Adrienne  Rich,  Poems 


Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  this 
course  is  made  up  of  a  body  of  texts  and 
that  we  are  trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
a  body  of  knowledge,  we  will,  throughout 
the  semester,  be  looking  at  the  way 
allegories  of  the  body  shape  the  writing 
and  thought  of  our  culture. 

We  will  be  looking  particularly  closely  at 
these  related  concerns:  1)  textual  taboos 
against  depiction  of  the  body,  what  bodily 
parts  are  described  or  fetishized,  what 
parts  are  left  unrepresented,  and  how  this 
changes  with  time;  2)  why  the  body  is 
chosen  as  a  repository  for  cultural 
metaphor  and  what  this  tells  us  about 


human  perception;  3)  the  difference 
between  how  male  and  female  bodies  are 
portrayed  and  act  as  metaphors;  and  4) 
whether  full  depiction  of  the  body  is 
possible  or  desirable,  and  what  it  would    | 
mean  for  us  as  readers  and  as  human 
beings  if  we  were  not  in  some  way 
alienated  from  our  physical  selves. 

Although  the  course  will  focus  primarily 
on  the  works  listed  above,  class 
discussions  will  also  introduce  materials 
from  biology,  medicine,  psychology  and 
art.  The  course  will  be  run  as  a  seminar. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  prewriting 
and  rewriting. 


Enrollment  50 


HUM2  51b     (HUM2  51b) 
Women,  Men  and  Children 
in  Patriarchal  Culture 


Ms.  Pfeufer 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Gospel  according  to 
John 

Dante,  The  Divine  Comedy 
Shakespeare,  The  Tempest 
Tolstoy,  Anna  Karenina 
Dickinson,  Final  Harvest 
Woolf,  A  Room  of  One's  Own 
Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Their 
Eyes  Were  Watching  God 
Olsen,  Tell  Me  A  Riddle 
Rich,  The  Dream  of  a 
Common  Language 


Different  names  have  been  given  to 
different  periods  of  Western  culture  — for 
example,  ancient,  medieval,  modern, 
even  post-modern.  Curiously,  the  term 
"patriarchy"  applies  to  each  of  these 
historical  epochs.  What  is  this  form  of 
social  organization;  why  has  it  proved  so 
durable?  What  life  chances  does  it  offer? 
If  it  is  difficult  for  women  to  live  under 
patriarchy,  are  there  hardships  for  men 
and  children  as  well?  Would  men  do 
better  in  a  society  of  a  different  type, 
where  ways  of  being  in  the  world 
permitted  to  the  female  gender  were 
available  to  both  genders? 


We  will  read  stories  by  men  and,  from 
centuries  closer  to  our  own,  by  women. 
We  will  look  for  evidence  in  each  story  o 
the  range  of  human  thought  and  action 
permissable  to  each  gender,  and  its 
consequences.  We  will  explore 
alternatives  to  the  choices  made  by 
characters  in  stories,  those  provided  by 
the  text  and  those  which  we  may 
imagine.  We  will  ask  whether  the  stories    j 
we  read  differ  because  the  teller  is  a  man 
or  a  woman.  If  so,  what  differences  are 
recorded  in  character  and  social 
structure  as  given  in  the  text? 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  54b     (UHUM2  54b) 
Writers  of  Conscience 


Ms.  Kostopulos-Cooperman 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Dante,  Inferno 
Shakespeare,  Macbeth 
Calderon,  Life  is  a  Dream 
Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
Hugo,  Les  Miser ables 
Morante,  History —  A  Novel 
Garcia  Marquez,  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Solitude 
Gordimer,  A  Sport  of  Nature 


If  we  accept  the  premise  that  literature 
reflects  a  vision  of  the  world  which 
originates  within  the  particular  cultural 
milieu  of  its  creator,  then  it  is  impossible 
to  disregard  the  fundamental  relationship 
between  the  literary  work  and  the 
historical,  socio-economic  and  political 
spheres  in  which  it  develops.  This  is 
especially  true  for  the  "committed" 
writer  who  feels  morally  compelled  to 
confront  and  to  disclose  realities  that  are 
often  denied,  distorted  and  repressed  by 
official  sources.  When  a  writer  chooses  to 
assume  the  role  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
leader  of  his  time,  wili  this  necessarily 
endanger  the  artistic  merit  of  his  work? 


To  what  extent  does  he  become  an 
interpreter  of  reality?  What  types  of 
issues  surface  in  his  writings  and  how 
are  they  presented?  Will  the  social  and 
political  concerns  of  the  author 
overshadow  the  essential  worth  of  his  art 
or  will  they  be  enhanced  by  the  richness 
and  originality  of  its  expression? 
Through  our  diverse  collection  of 
readings,  we  will  explore  these  central 
questions  and  examine  the 
multitudinous  ways  in  which  writers  of 
conscience  have  relied  upon  fictional 
discourse  in  order  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  society. 
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Enrollment  100 


HUM2  55b     (UHUM2  55b) 

Mirror  of  Princes,  Stories  of  Heroes:  II 


Ms.  Davidson 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  The  Elder  Edda 
The  Nibelungenlied 
Beowulf 
Dante,  Inferno 
Ferdowsi,  Shahname 
(selections) 
The  Arabian  Nights 
The  Song  of  Roland 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear 
Voltaire,  Candide 
Rabelais,  Gargantua 
Calderon,  Life  is  a  Dream 


Starting  afresh  with  a  theme  that  had 
been  traced  through  various  forms  of 
ancient  literature  in  the  fall  term,  the 
spring  term  of  this  course  will  again 
focus  on  the  same  theme,  this  time  as  it 
is  found  in  medieval,  Renaissance  and 
modern  literature.  Known  as  the 
Fiirstenspiegel  or  "Mirror  of  Princes"  in 
Western  medieval  traditions,  this  literary 
type  has  the  explicit  purpose  of 
instructing  the  leaders  of  society;  its 
discourse  is  characterized  by  implicit, 
allusive  and  even  enigmatic  messages 
ostensibly  restricted  to  those  who  truly 
"understand."  This  is  the  format  of 
works  like  the  Old  Norse  Havamal  or 
"Sayings  of  the  High  One,"  which  we 
shall  read  in  conjunction  with  other 
poetic  selections  from  the  Elder  Edda. 
We  shall  examine  how  the  wisdom 


transmitted  by  such  literature  is  actually 
applied  in  stories  about  heroes,  notably 
in  the  Middle  High  German  epic 
Nibelungenlied  and  in  the  Old  English 
epic  Beowulf.  We  shall  then  examine  the 
literary  types  of  wisdom  literature  in 
Non-Western  contexts  by  reading 
selections  from  the  medieval  Persian 
epic,  the  Shahname  of  Ferdowsi,  focusing 
on  the  dimensions  of  heroic  behavior  as 
conditioned  by  both  Zoroastrian  and 
Islamic  traditions  in  ethical  teachings. 
Returning  to  the  West,  we  shall  study  the 
"Mirror  of  Princes"  tradition  as 
assimilated  in  Voltaire's  Candide.  These 
considerations  will  lead  to  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  wisdom  traditions  on  such 
masterpieces  as  Dante's  Inferno, 
Calderon's  Life  is  a  Dream,  Shakespeare's 
King  Lear,  Rabelais's  Gargantua. 


mrollment  25 


HUM2  56b     (UHUM2  56b)  Mr.  Sachs 

Reason,  Imagination  and  the  Human  Spring  1990 

Condition 


Texts:  Augustine,  Confessions 

Dante,  Inferno 

Ivlontaigne,  Essays  (selections) 

Shakespeare,  King  Lear 

VIoliere,  Tartuffe 

Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 

Uisten,  Pride  and  Prejudice 

(Tolstoy,  The  Death  of  Ivan 

\lych  ' 

Mann,  Death  in  Venice 

LJnamuno,  Abel  Sanchez 

j\nouilh,  Antigone 


The  readings  chosen  for  this  course  will 
command  our  attention  because  of  the 
great  power  and  insight  with  which  they 
have  addressed  the  fundamental  dilemma 
of  the  human  condition:  how  is  it 
possible  to  live  a  happy  and  productive 
life  while  possessing  the  certain 
knowledge  of  our  own  mortality?  These 
great  books  illuminate  this  common 
theme,  each  in  its  own  way,  by 
employing  as  their  principal  analytical 
tools  the  human  faculties  of  REASON,  or 
IMAGINATION,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  to  reveal  their  unique  vision  of 


human  potential.  The  reading  list  is, 
moreover,  quite  purposefully  designed  to 
represent  as  many  diverse  cultures  and 
historical  epochs  as  possible,  so  that  a 
composite  portrait  might  emerge,  from 
the  sequence  of  texts,  of  the  Western 
world's  basic  wisdom  about  the  HUMAN 
CONDITION  from  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  era  to  our  own  times. 

To  develop  this  common  theme  fully, 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  students' 
active  participation  in  classroom 
discussion. 
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Enrollment  25 


HUM2  58b     (UHUM2  58b) 
The  Individual  versus  Society 


Ms.  Perry 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Augustine,  Confessions 

The  Lais  of  Marie  de  France 

Erasmus,  The  Praise  of  Folly 

Lazarillo 

Shakespeare,  Timon  of  Athens 

Voltaire,  Candide 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 

Dickinson,  Poems 

James  Joyce,  Portrait  of  the 

Artist  as  a  Young  Man 

Kafka,  Metamorphosis 

Zora  Neale  Hurston,  Their 

Eyes  Were  Watching  God 


The  individual  stands  in  uncomfortable 
relation  to  the  society  surrounding  him 
or  her,  unable  to  achieve  the  unrealistic 
ideals  or  mimic  the  restrictive  norms  of  a 
system  geared  to  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
The  authors  to  be  studied  in  this  course 
criticize  such  normative  standards  and 
offer  more  flexible  definitions  of 
humanity  that  include  previously 
excluded  individuals.  This  movement 
towards  diversity  and  against  prejudice 
has  its  links  to  the  evolution  of  an 
autobiographical  consciousness  and  to 
the  development  of  the  novel.  In  the 
realm  of  the  self  and  the  realm  of  fiction, 


isolated  from  society's  restrictions,  men 
and  women  are  free  to  explore  new 
possibilities,  to  reconstruct  society  itself 
and  to  be  themselves. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  59b 
Heroes 


(UHUM2  59b) 


Mr.  Duffy 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Poem  of  the  Cid 
Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote 
Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe 
Dickinson,  Poems 
Bronte,  fane  Eyre 
Hardy,  The  Mayor  of 
Casterbridge 

Fitzgerald,  The  Great  Gatsby 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew 
Achebe,  Things  Fall  Apart 


In  this  course  we  will  study  and  discuss 
the  fulfillment  of  individual 
responsibility  — to  country,  to  family,  to 
an  ideal  or  to  oneself.  We  will  be 
concerned  with  the  significance  of 
character  in  literature  and  in  life  and 
how  it  is  revealed  and  recorded  through 
acts  of  heroic  or  trivial  responsibility. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  60b     (UHUM2  60b) 
Dialogues  About  the  Self  and  the  World 


Ms.  Grossman 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  The  Book  of  the  1001 
Nights  (selection) 
Dante,  The  Divine  Comedy 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear 
Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 
Dickinson,  Poems 
Flaubert,  Madame  Bovary 
Woolf,  To  the  Lighthouse 
Fanon,  The  Wretched  of  the 
Earth 


Reading  the  texts  for  this  course,  we 
shall  be  entering  into  an  implicit 
dialogue  with  past  states  of  human 
experience,  focused  on  the  self  in  relation 
to  the  surrounding  world.  In  class,  we 
shall  be  expanding  the  dialogue  into  open 
discussion  of  this  theme,  and  of  the  texts 
at  large. 

In  the  older  books,  humanity's  troubling 
diversity  is  interpreted  and  held  in 
control  by  the  judging  eye  of  God,  or  by 
the  King,  his  secular  representative.  But 
Cervantes  shows  us  human  nature 
challenging  the  traditional  order;  and  in 
King  Lear,  the  monarch  is  seen  failing 
entirely  to  hold  his  nation  together. 


At  a  later  date,  the  divine  and  kingly 
powers  come  to  be  imagined  as  within 
the  rational  person:  human  reason  alone 
creates  order.  So  our  texts  from  the 
modern  era  center  on  the  destiny  of  the 
individual;  we  also  find  that  women, 
along  with  men,  are  shown  as 
emblematic  of  the  new  conflicts  with 
cultural,  physical  and  temporal 
limitations.  In  our  final  discussions,  we 
will  evaluate  the  inheritance  we  have 
received  from  these  texts. 
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Enrollment  25 


HUM2  61b     (UHUM2  61b) 
The  Satiric  Response  to  Life 


Mr.  Zohn 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Petronius,  Satyhcon 
Erasmus,  In  Praise  of  Folly 
Rabelais,  Gargantua 
Shakespeare,  King  Lear 
Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
Heine,  Germany:  A  Winter's 
Tale 

Freud,  Jokes  and  Their 
Relation  to  the  Unconscious 
Kraus,  The  Last  Days  of 
Mankind 


Satire  has  been  defined  as  "humor  as  a 
weapon,"  and  in  this  sense  it  has  been 
strikingly  used  by  some  of  the  greatest 
writers.  In  this  course  we  shall  examine  a 
number  of  the  many  and  varied  ways  in 
which  satirists  have,  over  the  ages, 
striven  to  come  to  terms  with  the  human 
condition  and  to  fashion  a  creative 
response  to  hypocrisy  and  other  evils  and 
iniquities  of  society. 


Our  exploration  of  the  satiric  temper  as 
expressed  in  world  literature  will  range 
from  the  satirical  writings  of  classical 
times  to  the  attempts  of  twentieth 
century  Austrian  writer  Karl  Kraus  to 
uncover  and  combat  corruption  through 
language. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  66b     (UHUM2  66b) 
Insiders  and  Outsiders 


Mr.  Frey 
Spring  1990 


Iexts:  Dante,  Inferno 
■belais,  Pantagruel 
shakespeare,  King  Lear 
lousseau,  A  Discourse  on 
'nequality 

Hhikamatsu,  "The  Love 
suicides  at  Sonezaki" 
Cleist,  "Earthquake  in  Chile'' 
Vlary  Shelley,  Frankenstein 
Juechner,  Woyzeck 
[wain,  Huckleberry  Finn 
tafka,  'A  Hunger  Artist" 
Zamus,  The  Stranger 
irass,  The  Tin  Drum 
selections) 


Most  of  us  feel  happy  and  contented 
when  we  are  part  of  a  close  circle  of 
family  and  friends,  when  we  are  accepted 
among  our  peers  and  neighbors,  and 
when  we  are  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
become  respected,  useful  members  of 
society.  We  human  beings  are  social 
creatures. 

But  what  if  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
outside,  excluded  by  choice  or  by 
circumstance?  How  will  we  cope?  How 
will  our  "fellow"  humans  treat  us?  What 
are  the  pressures  — social,  psychological, 
moral  — that  lead  to  exclusion  or 
inclusion?  What  are  the  rights  and 


responsibilities  the  individual  and 
society  have  toward  each  other?  How 
about  groups  of  the  privileged  and 
outcast,  singled  out  for  racial,  religious, 
economic  reasons?  These  are  some  of  the 
questions  we  will  ask  ourselves  as  we 
study  a  selection  of  important  literary 
works  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  will  be  on  the  careful 
reading  of  texts,  many  of  them  novellas, 
and  the  appreciation  of  individual  styles 
and  different  modes  of  thought  and 
expression.  Class  discussion  and 
voluntary  student  presentations  will  be 
encouraged. 


Enrollment  50 


HUM2  69b     (UHUM2  69b) 
Varieties  of  Love 


Ms.  Frisch 
Spring  1990 


rexts:  Gospel  according  to 

ohn 

Chretien  de  Troyes,  Free  and 

Inide 

j?ante,  Inferno 

ihakespeare,  The  Tempest 

foltaire,  Candide 

j|oethe,  The  Sufferings  of 

'oung  Werther 

Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice 

lawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter 

:reud,  Civilization  and  Its 

discontents 

Valker,  The  Color  Purple 


Love  is  a  basic  emotion  which  can 
express  itself  in  many  ways,  from  the 
spiritual  to  the  erotic.  It  is  the  central 
force  in  Christianity,  where  the  image  of 
a  loving  God  shapes  concepts  of  ethical 
conduct.  When  love  unites  women  and 
men,  parents  and  children  in  the  family, 
it  provides  for  social  cohesion.  Yet  overly 
passionate  or  misdirected  love  can 
become  profoundly  destructive  of  the 
social  order  and  harmful  to  the 
individual. 

Although  few  of  these  texts  are  "love 
stories"  in  the  conventional  sense,  each 
deals  with  some  aspect  of  love  and  its 
social  and  personal  meaning.  In  reading 
and  discussing  these  works,  we  will 


examine  various  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  love,  focusing  on 
several  questions  including:  What  is  the 
relationship  between  human  and  divine 
love?  How  does  the  system  of  love 
presented  by  Chretien  and  Dante,  a 
system  in  which  the  woman  functions  as 
ideal  and  inspiration  for  the  man, 
continue  to  operate  in  later  works?  How 
does  love  relate  to  changing  patterns  of 
marriage  and  sexuality  and  to  the 
changes  in  women's  roles?  How  does  love 
affect  ethical  behavior?  And  how  does 
love  serve  as  both  a  cohesive  and 
destructive  force  within  the  community? 
Participation  in  class  discussion  will  be 
encouraged. 
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Enrollment  100 


HUM2  71b     (HUM2  71b) 
Self-Images  of  the  Modern  Age 


Mr.  Teuber 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Machiavelli,  The  Prince 

Shakespeare,  Hamlet 

Diderot,  Rameau's  Nephew 

Rousseau,  Discourse  on 

Inequality 

Marx  on  'Alienation"  and 

"Money" 

Sartre,  Existentialism 

Freud,  Civilization  and  Its 

Discontents 

Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 

Conrad,  "Heart  of  Darkness" 


Much  of  the  literature  of  the  early 
modern  period  can  be  read  as  an  attempt 
to  give  meaning  to  human  activities 
whose  reference  points  were  no  longer 
fixed  in  a  stable  system  of  deference  and 
authority,  to  transform  the  villains  and 
vagabonds  appearing  along  the  highways 
and  in  the  cities  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  into  prototypes  of 
humanity  itself.  With  the  collapse  of  the 
old  imagery  of  hierarchy  and  harmony 
these  new  individuals,  cut  loose  from 
their  social  moorings,  without  a  master 
or  secure  social  place,  required  new 
symbols  and  images  to  orient  them  in  the 
world. 

The  course  will  explore  problems  of 
acting  in  a  world  where  the  outward 


signs  denoting  inner  life  are  no  longer 
believed  to  be  adequate.  How  does  a 
person  act  in  a  world  without  definite 
limits  or  the  benefit  of  fixed  principles? 

Modern  literature  delivers  the  modern 
self  in  the  Age  of  the  Renaissance 
(Machiavelli  and  Shakespeare), 
alternately  praises  and  condemns  it  in 
the  Age  of  the  Enlightenment  (Diderot 
and  Rousseau),  unmasks  it  in  the  Age  of 
Disenchantment  which  is  the  nineteentl 
century  (Marx  and  Freud),  so  that  today 
we  are  back  among  the  uncertainties  of 
the  early  modern  period. 


Enrollment  25 


HUM2  72b     (UHUM2  72b) 
Discoveries  Beyond  the  Boundary 


Ms.  Miller 
Spring  1990 


Texts:  Shakespeare,  The 
Tempest 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels 
Austen,  Pride  and  Prejudice 
Shelley,  Frankenstein 
Bronte,  fane  Eyre 
Dostoevsky  White  Nights, 
The  Dream  of  Ridiculous  Man 
Tolstoy,  Master  and  Man, 
The  Death  of  Ivan  Ilych 
Twain,  Huckleberry  Finn 


Any  setting  — whether  it  be  a  remote 
island,  a  frozen  tundra,  a  prison,  a 
blizzard  or  a  stifling  room  — can  serve  as 
the  arena  for  a  voyage  of  self-discovery 
By  charting  the  limits  and  perimeters  of 
human  experience,  writers  have  sought 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  essence  of  the 
human  condition.  Many  journeys  to  the 
edge  are  in  fact  journeys  to  the  center.  In 
numerous  great  works  the  boundaries 
between  the  real  and  the  supernatural 
converge,  and  the  representations  of  life 
which  such  works  offer  are  not  merely 
mirror  reflections  of  reality  but  also 
explorations  and  redefinitions  of  the 
nature  of  reality  as  such. 

Starting  with  Shakespeare  and  Swift  we 
shall  read  works  by  writers  who  sought 


to  come  to  terms  with  "the  other  side  of 
the  tapestry"  (a  phrase  belonging  to 
Henry  fames).  Madness,  journeys  of  the 
spirit  or  the  unconscious,  premonitions 
of  the  supernatural,  miraculous 
conversions  — all  these  phenomena  make 
up  a  persistent  part  of  the  human 
experience.  Attempts  to  portray  these 
heightened  experiences  have  existed  in 
the  literature  of  virtually  every  age, 
although  the  forms  they  take  vary  wideb 
and  are,  of  course,  conditioned  by  the 
surrounding  culture.  Our  reading  list 
draws  from  the  works  of  men  and  wome: 
who  tried  to  understand  the  darker  side 
of  human  nature  and,  particularly,  the 
workings  of  the  unconscious. 


University  Studies 

in  Non- Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
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NON- WESTERN  AND  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 


The  Program  in  Non- Western  and  Comparative  Studies 


World  affairs  have  grown  increasingly 
complex  and  interconnected  in  modern 
times.  To  function  effectively  in  the 
contemporary  world,  individuals  must 
have  an  awareness  of  the  importance  and 
significance  of  different  cultural 
traditions  and  perspectives.  Such 
knowledge  also  enriches  the 
understanding  of  one's  own  cultural 
background  as  it  nurtures  respect  for 
diversity  and  pluralism. 

The  Non-Western  and  Comparative 
Studies  Program  encourages  you  to 
explore  cultures  beyond  the  Western 
tradition  through  study  in  a  variety  of 
academic  disciplines.  Courses  in  the 
Program  share  the  common  goal  of 
acquainting  you  with  world-views, 
indigenous  intellectual  traditions,  and 
social  institutions  that  have  developed 
separately  from  the  traditions  of 
European  society  and  its  North 
American  transplants.  You  are  invited  to 
enlarge  your  understanding  of  human 
achievements  and  potentialities  beyond 
the  heritage  of  Western  civilization  by 
examining  a  particular  culture,  society, 
or  region  of  the  Non-Western  world, 
including  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America 


and  Oceania,  or  by  comparing  a  range  of 
values  and  institutions  across  cultural 
boundaries.  The  Program  includes  the 
comparative  analysis  of  cultures  and 
their  interactions,  and  it  draws  attention 
to  the  intellectual  problems  inherent  in 
the  study  of  cultural  systems  other  than 
one's  own. 

The  Requirement 

Students  entering  Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of 
1989  and  thereafter  are  required  to  enrol 
in  a  one-semester  courses  from  two  of 
the  following  three  programs: 

Historical  Studies, 

Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies, 

or  Social  Analysis. 

For  example,  if  you  elect  to  take  a  coursi 
in  Non-Western  and  Comparative 
Studies,  you  must  then  select  a  course 
from  one  of  the  other  two  programs, 
either  Historical  Studies  or  Social 
Analysis.  You  are  encouraged  to  select 
courses  from  these  three  programs  that 
add  to  the  breadth  of  your  learning  by 
introducing  you  to  different  disciplines. 
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NON- WESTERN  AND  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 


Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Non- Western  and 

Comparative  Studies 

Fall  1989 

Political  Economy  of  the  Third  World 

AAAS  126b 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

Social  Anthropology 

ANTH  la     (UANT  la) 

Mr.  Murray 

Equality  and  Inequality 

ANTH  19b     (UANT  19b) 

Mr.  Parmentier 

World  Religions 

ANTH  80a     (UANT  80a) 

Mr.  Saler 

Population  and  Poverty  in  the  Third  World 

ANTH  112a     (UANT  112a) 

Mr.  Cowgill 

Muslim  Cultures 

ANTH  134a     (NEJS  134a) 

Mr.  Messick 

Power  and  Violence:  The  Anthropology  of  Political  Systems 

ANTH  156a 

Mr.  Messick 

History  of  Asian  Art 

FA  12a     (UFA  12a) 

Mr.  Maeda 

Latin  American  History  Preconquest  to  1830 

HIST  71a 

Mr.  Gootenberg 

Introduction  to  East  Asian  Civilization 

HIST  80a 

Mr.  Schrecker 

Seminar  on  Chinese  Thought 

HIST  181a 

Mr.  Schrecker 

Islam:  Civilization  and  Institutions 

NEJS  104a     (IMES  104a) 

Mr.  Levy 

Introduction  to  Chinese  Philosophy 

PHIL  67a     (POL  185a) 

Mr.  Wong 

Politics  of  Africa 

POL  140a     (AAAS  160a) 

Ms.  Morgenthau 

Politics  of  Southeast  Asia 

POL  150a 

Mr.  Hindley 

Land  and  Peasant  Struggles  in  Latin  America/Caribbean 

SOC  125b     (AAAS  128b) 

Ms.  Alexander 

Spring  1990 

Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 

AAAS  80a     (UAAS  80a) 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

Social  Anthropology 

ANTH  la     (UANT  la) 

Mr.  Parmentier 

Development  and  the  Third  World 

ANTH  55a 

Mr.  Messick 

Magic,  Witchcraft  and  Religion 

ANTH  136b 

Mr.  Saler 

Chinese  Landscape  Painting 

FA  179b 

Mr.  Maeda 

Latin  American  History  1830  to  the  Present 

HIST  71b 

Mr.  Gootenberg 

East  Asia  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 

HIST  80b 

Mr.  Schrecker 

Politics  of  Southern  Africa 

POL  141a     (AAAS  161a) 

Ms.  Morgenthau 

The  Government  and  Politics  of  China 

POL  147a 

Mr.  Thaxton 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 


To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


Survey  of  Southern  African  History 

AAAS85a 

Staf 

Introduction  to  African  History 

AAAS  115a 

Staf 

Introduction  to  the  Cultural  History  of  the  Caribbean 

AAAS  119a 

Staf 

Third  World  Ideologies 

AAAS  123a 

Mr.  Nyangon 

Medical  History,  Health  Care  and  Black  Americans 

AAAS  139b 

Stal 

Contemporary  Latin  American  and  African  Revolutions 

AAAS  157a 

Mr.  Nyangon 

Changing  Institutions  of  Contemporary  Africa 

AAAS  164a 

Mr.  Nyangon 

African  and  Caribbean  Comparative  Political  Systems 

AAAS  167a 

Mr.  Nyangon 

Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 

AAAS  175a     (POL  142a) 

Mr.  Nyangor 

When  Tokyo  Was  Called  Edo:  Japanese  Art  from  Edo  to  Meiji 

FA  14a 

Mr.  Maed 

History  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  1450-1914 


NEJS  147a     (HIST  106a) 


Mr.  Lev 


The  above  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for 
additional  courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 


NON- WESTERN  AND  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 


AAAS  80a     (UAAS  80a) 
Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 


Mr.  Nyangoni 
Spring  1990 


This  introductory  course  on 
developmental  economics  is  concerned 
with  human  beings  and  the  social 
systems  by  which  they  organize  their 
activities  to  satisfy  their  needs  (e.g.,  food, 
shelter,  clothing)  and  non-material  wants 
(e.g.,  education,  knowledge,  spiritual 
fulfillment). 

This  course  considers  perspectives  on  the 
interaction  of  economic  and  other 
variables  in  African  societies.  Topics 
include:  (1)  ethical  and  economic  bases  of 
distributive  justice,  the  role  of  value, 
objectivity  in  the  social  sciences;  (2) 
models  of  social  theory  (e.g.,  Karl  Marx 
and  Max  Weber),  the  economics  of 
Utopias,  economic  variables  in  the 


theories  of  state,  economic  issues  and 
voter  behavior,  resource  allocation  in  pre- 
colonial  African  societies,  Islamic 
societies  and  economic  egalitarianism; 
(3)  efficiency  and  equality  in  law,  African 
social  elites,  governmental  bureaucracies 
and  foreign  multinational  business 
corporations,  civilian  and  military 
governments,  the  welfare  society;  (4)  role 
of  economic  variables  in  the  theory  of 
history;  and  (5)  Africa  and  the  world 
systems  analysis:  theory  and 
methodology. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


AAAS  85a 

Survey  of  Southern  African  History 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


Southern  Africa  remains  one  of  the  key 
troublespots  on  the  globe  today.  The 
region  contains  important  mineral 
deposits,  tremendous  potential  for  hydro- 
electric power,  and  some  of  Africa's  most 
fertile  lands.  Throughout  the  colonial  era 
in  Africa,  this  region  received  over  sixty 
percent  of  all  international  investment. 
Consequently  industry,  mining  and 
agriculture  are  comparatively  well 
developed,  and  of  particular  concern  not 
only  to  the  people  who  live  in  the  region, 
but  to  people  and  corporations  around 
the  globe.  Today,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  continues  to  dominate  southern 
Africa  militarily  and  economically,  but 
her  political  domination  has  been  sharply 
challenged. 

This  course  addresses  the  history  of 
struggle  in  Southern  Africa,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  period  since 
1800.  Students  will  be  urged  to  adopt  an 


Afro-centric  view  of  the  region's  history. 
Although  we  will  be  concerned  with  the 
colonial  period  and  with  European 
domination  of  African  peoples,  we  are 
primarily  concerned  with  the  vast 
majority  population,  African  men, 
women  and  children,  and  only 
peripherally  concerned  with  the  region  in 
terms  of  global  history.  Students  will 
study  various  African  texts,  including  the 
letters  of  Namibian  military  genius 
Hendrik  Witboii,  worksongs  composed 
by  dockworkers  and  women  forced  to 
cultivate  cotton,  poems  and  short  stories 
written  by  African  intellectuals  about 
the  struggle  of  their  people,  documentary 
and  creative  films  on  historical  and 
contemporary  issues  in  Southern  Africa. 
Such  texts  will  focus  on  the  themes  of 
patriarchy  and  the  penetration  of 
capitalist  relations  of  production  in 
the  region. 
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AAAS  115a 

Introduction  to  African  History 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


4sar$ 


The  African  continent  comprises  a  fifth 
of  the  globe's  land  surface,  and  is  itself  a 
study  of  ecological  and  social  diversity. 
Africa's  people  speak  hundreds  of 
different  languages,  follow  nearly  all  of 
the  world's  major  religions  and  pursue 
livelihoods  appropriate  to  diverse 
ecozones.  This  strikingly  rich  variation  is 
tempered  by  some  unifying  themes: 
African  peoples  are  predominantly 
farmers  and  their  social  lives  are  ordered 
to  a  great  extent  by  patriarchal 
principles. 

The  course  begins  with  an  exploration  of 
global  images  of  Africa  and  issues  of 
methodology,  followed  by  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  continent's 
prehistory  and  early  history.  Detailed 
work  begins  with  the  era  of  increased 
trade  and  contact,  first  with  Arab  and 
Indian  populations  and  later  with 
Iberians  and  Western  Europeans.  We  will 


discuss  state  building  and  changing 
methods  of  production  throughout  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  the 
era  of  European  conquest  and  subsequent 
colonization,  and  close  with  the  political, 
economic  and  social  reconstruction  of 
Africa  since  the  1960s. 

Case  studies  of  Ethiopia,  Zaire,  Kenya, 
Mali  and  Mozambique  will  allow 
students  to  develop  an  empirical  base  for 
more  general  themes,  while  also 
emphasizing  the  tremendous  variation  oft 
experience  on  the  continent.  Primary 
source  documents,  secondary  essays, 
novels,  worksongs  and  films  are  assigned 
to  provide  a  broad  and  yet  intimate 
understanding  of  modern  Africa. 


AAAS  119a 

Introduction  to  the 

Cultural  History  of  the  Caribbean 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  Caribbean  draws  its  cultural 
heritage  from  America,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  People  from  the  three  regions 
came  into  contact  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  the  cauldron  of  slave-based, 
plantation  sugar  production  brought  a 
certain  unity  to  the  region's  marked 
diversity  from  the  mid-seventeenth 
century.  Although  the  regional  economy 
was  based  on  slavery,  the  Caribbean 
produced  America's  first  independent 
African-American  nation.  Although 
women  in  Iberian  cultures  are  socially 
subordinate,  Spanish  speakers  in  the 
Caribbean  produced  America's  first 
nation  committed  to  full  equality  for  its 
women.  The  first  sweeping  expression  of 
pride  in  African-American  cultural 
heritage  experienced  in  the  United  States 
was  inspired  by  a  Jamaican,  Marcus 
Garvey.  It  is  a  region  where  the  social 


contradictions  of  patriarchy,  racism  and 
capitalism  have  inspired  important  social 
and  political  transformations  which  have 
enriched  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Americas,  Europe  and  Africa. 

This  course  will  explore  the  cultural 
history  of  the  Caribbean  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Afro-Caribbean  heritage 
through  primary  source  texts,  literature 
and  film.  Students  will  be  introduced  to 
the  major  texts  for  key  figures  such  as 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  Marcus 
Garvey,  but  will  also  take  up  readings  by 
women  and  men  from  many  class  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  The  development 
and  impact  of  Caribbean  music,  religion, 
family  and  household  structures,  and 
popular  culture  both  in  and  beyond  the 
region  will  be  a  central  concern. 


NON- WESTERN  AND  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 


AAAS  123a 

Third  World  Ideologies 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  provides  an  in-depth 
exploration  of  the  origins,  processes,  and 
consequences  of  Third  World  political 
theories  and  theorists,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  these  theories  into  political 
movements.  It  will  analyze  ideological 
theories  and  concepts  developed  by 
seminal  Third  World  political  theorists 
and  their  application  to  modern  political 
analysis. 


The  course  will  examine  the  writings  of 
Mao  Tse  Tung,  M.K.  Ghandi,  A.  Surkano, 
Frantz  Fanon,  K.  Nkrumah,  E.A.  Nasser, 
F.  Castro,  E.  Allende,  f.K.  Nyerere,  M. 
Manley  E.  Frei,  and  W  Rodney.  The 
course  will  also  examine  the  influence 
and  impact  of  Karl  Marx's  and  VI.  Lenin's 
writings  on  Third  World  ideologies. 


AAAS  126b 

Political  Economy  of  the  Third  World 


Mr.  Nyangoni 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  history  and  theory  of 
political  economy  of  the  Third  World, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  the 
relationship  between  capitalism, 
socialism  and  democracy  Additional 
emphasis  will  focus  on 
underdevelopment,  dependency, 
dependent  development,  and 
neocolonialism. 

Political  economy  goes  beyond 
traditional  economics  to  study,  among 
other  things,  the  social  and  institutional 
processes  through  which  certain  groups 


of  economic  and  political  elites  influence 
the  allocation  of  scarce  productive 
resources  now  and  in  the  future,  either 
exclusively  for  their  own  benefit  or  for 
their  own  benefit  plus  that  of  the  larger 
population.  Political  economy  is, 
therefore,  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  politics  and 
economics,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  power  in  economic  decision 
making. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


AAAS  139b 

Medical  History,  Health  Care 

and  Black  Americans 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  considers  the  historical 
experience  of  healing  and  medicine 
among  the  people  of  Africa  and  the 
African  diaspora.  Students  will  be 
concerned  with  ideas  about  health  and 
healing  as  well  as  epidemiology  and 
biomedicine.  Medical  history  will  be 
explored  both  for  itself  and  as  a  metaphor 
for  historical  relationships  of  class,  race 
and  power  in  Africa  and  the  African- 
American  diaspora.  Topics  include  the 
role  of  the  slave  trade  and  colonization  in 


the  redistribution  of  diseases, 
immunities  and  susceptibilities,  and  the 
twentieth  century  transformation  of 
health  care  among  Africans  and  Afro- 
Americans. 

Readings  will  include  essays  which 
discuss  health  as  an  African  metaphor, 
comparative  empirical  studies  of  African 
people,  and  case  studies  of  the  African 
diaspora  in  Brazil  and  the  United  States. 
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AAAS  157a 

Contemporary  Latin  American 

and  African  Revolutions 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  study  of  revolution  is  and  has 
perenially  been  a  favorite  of  scholars,  but 
some  of  the  discussion  of  social  violence 
and  revolution  has  generated  more 
acrimony  than  consensus,  while  other 
aspects  have  simply  proved  unfruitful. 
However,  certain  major  themes  from  the 
study  of  revolution  and  violence  will  help 
shed  some  light  upon  contemporary 
African  and  Latin  American  revolutions. 


This  course  provides  an  in-depth 
exploration  of  the  origins,  processes  and 
consequences  of  contemporary  African 
and  Latin  American  revolutions. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a 
comprehensive  analytical  perspective  of 
the  goals,  typologies,  strategies,  practices 
and  outcomes  of  the  revolutions  that  are 
being  studied. 


AAAS  164a 

Changing  Institutions  of 

Contemporary  Africa 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  analyzes  the  influences  of 
the  traditional  cultures  on  new 
institutions  developing  in  contemporary 
Africa.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  impact 
of  African  traditional  cultures  on  the 
post-independence  African  social, 
religious,  economic,  and  political 


institutions.  Topics  include  the  heritage 
of  the  past,  the  impact  of  the  West,  the 
changing  rural  scene,  urbanization,  the 
Western-educated  elites,  nation-building 
and  administration,  political  and  social 
institutions,  regional  organizations,  and 
Pan-Africanism. 


AAAS  167a 

African  and  Caribbean  Comparative 

Political  Systems 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  literature  and  method  of 
comparative  political  analysis. 
Comparative  political  systems  in  general, 
and  of  African  and  Caribbean  political 
systems  in  particular,  will  concentrate 
upon  establishing  four  major  categories 
of  inquiry  which  take  into  account  the 
unity  of  the  political  system  and  the  way 
in  which  international  politics  impinge 
upon  that  system. 

The  areas  of  investigation  will  include: 
(1)  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  political  system;  (2) 
capability  analysis  (the  ability  of  the 


political  system  to  organize  its  human 
and  natural  resources  and  to  implement 
its  goals);  (3)  the  goals  chosen  and 
their  relation  to  the  international 
environment;  and  (4)  political 
development  (or  the  changing  styles  and 
structures  of  domestic  and  international 
decision  making).  Case  studies  central 
to  the  course  will  be  Kenya,  Ghana, 
Zimbabwe,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis,  Non 
Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 
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AAAS  175a     (POL  142a) 
Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  enable 
students  to  recognize  and  evaluate  basic 
approaches,  theories,  and  concepts  in  the 
field  of  comparative  politics  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  North  Africa.  The 
course  will  focus  on  formation  and 
development  of  political  cleavages  and 
cleavage  systems,  and  of  mass-based 
political  groups  (parties,  unions,  Moslem 
leagues,  the  military,  etc.)  comparatively 
and  through  time.  Our  study  will  include 


an  analysis  of  the  expansion  of  mass 
political  participation,  elections,  the 
impact  of  the  military  on  political  groups 
and  cleavages,  and  the  impact  of 
international  factors  on  these  actors  and 


(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


ANTHla     (UANTla) 
Social  Anthropology 


Mr.  Murray 
Fall  1989 


our  own  culture's  assumptions  of 
"normal"  human  experience. 

The  course  will  use  a  text  which 
subdivides  the  field  topically,  and  a 
collection  of  readings  from  ethnographic 
contexts  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  people 
outside  the  Western  tradition.  There  will 
also  be  works  examining  the  history  of 
colonial  contact,  a  pertinent  theoretical 
problem,  and  a  specific  ethnography  of  a 
society  (such  as  the  Trobrianders)  based 
on  extensive  fieldwork. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


The  course  examines  the  forms  of  life 
and  the  modes  of  thought  of  human 
groups  from  a  global  perspective. 
Anthropology  responds  to  the  realization 
that  "every  human  is  like  all  other 
humans;  like  some  other  humans;  like 
no  other  humans." 

Western  culture  has  produced  analytic 
constructs,  such  as  politics,  religion, 
family,  language,  gender,  and  magic.  We 
consider  whether  these  terms  are 
universal  or  culture-bound.  From 
comparative  study  of  these  ideas,  we 
learn  that  they  take  diverse  cultural 
forms,  leading  us  to  challenge  the  basis  of 


ANTHla     (UANTla) 
Social  Anthropology 


Mr.  Parmentier 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
discipline  of  social  and  cultural 
anthropology  —  the  comparative  study  of 
human  societies  viewed  as  integrated 
wholes  situated  in  environmental  and 
historical  contexts.  In  order  to  focus  our 
attention,  we  concentrate  on  three 
societies  —  the  !Kung  of  Africa,  the 
Trobriand  Islands  on  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Inca  of  South  America.  For  each 
of  these  cases  we  compare  the  systems  of 
kinship,  politics,  and  economics.  We  then 


consider  the  "expressive"  dimension  of 
culture,  including  language,  symbolism, 
art,  ritual,  and  mythology.  Finally,  the 
course  considers  the  impact  of 
development  and  modernization  on 
small-scale  or  "tribal"  societies,  many  of 
which  are  struggling  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  self-determination. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 
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ANTH  19b     (UANT  19b) 
Equality  and  Inequality 


Mr.  Parmentier 
Fall  1989 


This  course  focuses  on  the  comparative 
study  of  equality  and  inequality  in  social 
institutions  and  interactions.  Starting 
with  analysis  of  relatively  "egalitarian" 
social  relations  in  hunting-gathering 
bands  in  Africa  and  Australia,  we 
compare  patterns  of  inequality  in 
societies  from  India,  New  Guinea, 
Indonesia  and  South  America.  These 
cases  show  that  inequality  is  a 
multifaceted  phenomenon  involving, 


for  example,  differences  in  status 
determined  by  membership  in  ranked 
kinship  groups,  "patriarchal"  religious 
symbolism,  stratification  in  economic 
power  due  to  class  divisions,  and 
hierarchical  gender  relations.  Finally  we 
address  the  paradox  of  the  existence  of 
ideologies  of  equality  (as  well  as  the 
rationalization  of  inequality)  in  complex 
industrialized  societies. 


ANTH  55a 

Development  and  the  Third  World 


Mr.  Messick 
Spring  1990 


This  course  examines  processes  of 
planned  and  unplanned  change  in  the 
Non-Western  world.  It  surveys  the 
threats  of  development  projects  to  the 
survival  of  contemporary  tribal 
populations,  tensions  between  resource 
needs  and  potential  ecosystem 
destruction,  the  disparities  of  urban  and 
rural  relations,  and  the  special  problems 
of  women  and  minorities  in  transforming 
societies. 


Explanatory  background  is  sought  in 
colonial  histories  and  in  the  emergence 
of  the  interconnected  world  market 
system.  Attention  is  given  to  shifts  in  th1 
conception  and  practice  of  development 
work,  and  to  regional  and  national 
variation  in  development  concerns.  The 
changing  contributions  and 
responsibilities  of  anthropologists  to  the 
developing  societies  they  study  are  also 
critically  examined. 


ANTH  80a     (UANT  80a) 
World  Religions 


Mr.  Saler 
Fall  1989 


What  do  different  religions  say  about  the 
conditions  of  human  life,  the  sources  of 
human  suffering,  and  the  prospects  for 
rising  above  our  weaknesses  and  defects? 

This  course  explores  and  compares 
answers  to  those  questions  furnished 
by  three  major  families  of  religion: 
Christianity,  Hinduism,  and  Buddhism. 
In  introducing  students  to  the  literatures, 
doctrines,  rituals,  and  histories  of  these 
religions,  the  course  introduces  students 
to  the  diverse  perspectives  on  human  life 


afforded  by  those  families  of  faith  as  the 
developed  over  time. 

Course  readings  are  diverse.  They 
include  selections  from  the  sacred 
literatures  of  each  family  (The  Gospel  of 
Matthew;  Romans;  I  and  II  Corinthians; 
The  Bhagavad  Gita;  and  Teachings  of  th 
Compassionate  Buddha),  as  well  as 
philosophical  commentaries  on  the 
sacred  literatures  and  descriptive  and 
analytical  works  that  provide  historical 
and  comparative  overviews. 
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ANTH  112a     (UANT  112a) 
Population  and  Poverty 
in  the  Third  World 


Mr.  Cowgill 
Fall  1989 


The  course  will  deal  with  population 
growth,  poverty,  economic  development 
and  the  cultures  of  Third  World  nations. 
Problems  cannot  simply  be  blamed  on 
too  many  people  or  too  high  a  population 
growth  rate.  Nevertheless,  rapid 
population  growth  impedes  economic 
development.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
likely  that  population  problems  will  just 
solve  themselves  if  only  a  nation  can 
raise  per  capita  income.  The  connections 
between  fertility,  poverty,  and  economic 
development  are  complex,  and  cannot  be 
understood  by  assumptions  that  are  valid 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  necessary  to  be 


aware  of  the  diverse  social  and  cultural 
contexts  of  other  nations.  Much  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  introductions  to 
the  histories  and  cultures  of  selected 
Non- Western  and/or  Third  World 
societies,  and  their  specific  population 
and  development  experiences.  In  1989, 
the  cases  will  be  India,  China,  some  of 
the  nations  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and 
Mexico.  Very  little  technical  demography 
will  be  required,  but  all  students  will  be 
expected  to  learn  a  few  basic  concepts 
and  to  gains  some  skills  in  simple 
demographic  computations. 


ANTH  134a     (NEJS  134a) 
Muslim  Cultures 


Mr.  Messick 
Fall  1989 


Once  specialized  in  the  study  of  nomadic 
tribes  and  peasant  villages,  the 
anthropology  of  Islam  is  now  equally 
concerned  with  the  complex  institutions 
of  urban  life.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
unity  and  diversity  of  Muslim  societies 
in  the  Middle  East,  North  Africa  and 
Southeast  Asia,  this  course  addresses 
aspects  of  religion,  the  textual  tradition, 
social  organization,  political  economy, 
and  gender.  Islam  is  presented  both  in  its 
official  aspects  and  in  its  popular 


dimensions,  such  as  the  cults  of  saints.  In 
discussing  the  textual  tradition, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  Islamic  Law  and 
the  complex  religious  and  political 
identities  of  jurists.  A  variety  of  social 
orders,  with  egalitarian  and  hierarchical 
aspects,  are  related  to  economic  orders 
ranging  from  pastoralism  and  agrarian 
cultivation  to  the  bazaar  and  the 
international  market.  Gender  issues  are 
examined  in  terms  of  both  textual  theory 
and  a  spectrum  of  local  practices. 


ANTH  136b 

Magic,  Witchcraft  and  Religion 


Mr.  Saler 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  various 
attempts  to  characterize  magic, 
witchcraft,  and  religion  and  to  theorize 
about  their  roles  and  significance  in 
human  life.  Among  the  questions 
discussed  are:  What  is  usually  meant  by 
magic  and  why  do  people  sometimes 
engage  in  practices  that  we  label 
magical?  What  roles  do  ideas  about 
witchcraft  and  accusations  for  witchcraft 
sometimes  play  in  social  life,  and  how  do 
we  account  for  the  persistence  of  such 
ideas  and  accusations?  And  what  are 
some  of  the  problems  attendant  on 


attempting  to  characterize  religion  and 
to  theorize  about  its  significance  in 
human  life? 

In  addition  to  reading  works  that 
describe  various  theoretical  overviews 
suggested  by  anthropologists  and  others, 
we  read  and  discuss  important 
ethnographic  and  historical  case  studies 
including  a  study  of  an  African  people's 
convictions  and  behaviors  and  a  study  of 
witchcraft,  culture  and  society  in 
seventeenth  century  New  England. 
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Political  orders  are  established  and 
maintained  by  varying  combinations  of 
overt  violence  and  the  more  subtle 
workings  of  ideas.  This  course  examines 
the  relationship  of  coercion  and 
consensus,  and  forms  of  resistance,  in 
both  historical  and  contemporary  Non- 
Western  settings.  Theoretically,  it  offers  a 
critical  appraisal  of  some  of  the 
interpretive,  semiotic,  and  political 
economic  tools  of  recent  social  thought. 
Substantively,  it  covers  rituals  of  power 
in  Non-Western  states,  colonial 


subjugation,  the  construction  of  nation 
states,  guerilla  movements,  and  peaceful 
revolutions.  The  course  engages  in  a 
comparative  analysis  of  Non-Western 
forms  of  political  organization  and 
examines  their  transformation, 
especially  as  a  result  of  contact  with  the 
West. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement). 


FA  12a    (UFA  12a) 
History  of  Asian  Art 


Mr.  Maeda 
Fall  1989 


This  course  surveys  Asian  art  through 
the  study  of  selected  monuments  and  the 
work  of  major  artists  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan.  While  the  distinctiveness  and 
originality  of  the  art  of  each  culture  is 
stressed,  themes  common  to  all  three 
areas,  such  as  Buddhist  art,  will  be 
examined.  The  course  includes  the  study 
of  the  great  tradition  of  landscape 


painting  in  China,  as  well  as  discussion 
of  Yamato-e  paintings  and  Japanese  print! 
in  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  unique 
about  Japanese  art. 

(May  satisfy  either  the  Creative  Arts  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


FA  14a 

When  Tokyo  was  called  Edo: 

Japanese  Art  from  Edo  to  Meiji 


Mr.  Maeda 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  will  examine  the  period  of 
Japanese  art  from  1600  to  1911,  an  era 
richly  endowed  with  artists  whose  styles 
and  backgrounds  vividly  reflect  society 
and  social  change  in  Japan's  great  urban 
centers:  the  ancient  capital  of  Kyoto  and 
the  brash,  "modern"  capital  of  Edo 
(present-day  Tokyo).  Much  of  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  the  contrast  between 
artists  whose  subjects  and  styles  often 
reflected  their  class  status,  such  as  the 
plebeian  woodblock  print  artists  of  Edo 
who  portrayed  the  courtesans  of  the 


Yoshiwara  and  the  actors  of  the  Kabuki 
theatre  compared  with  the  intellectuals 
mainly  of  Kyoto,  who  were  inspired  by 
the  scholar  painting  of  China.  An 
examination  of  the  Meiji  period,  when 
Japan's  two  hundred  year  self-imposed 
period  of  isolation  from  the  outside  worL 
ended  and  a  new  era  influenced  by 
Western  ideas  and  technology  began,  wil 
demonstrate  how  profoundly  Japanese  ar 
and  culture  was  affected,  laying  the 
foundation  for  contemporary  Japan. 


FA  179b 

Chinese  Landscape  Painting 


Mr.  Maeda 
Spring  1990 


Landscape  is  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
of  Chinese  painting.  From  ancient  times 
nature  has  served  as  a  powerful 
philosophical  and  artistic  theme  in 
China.  It  inspired  the  work  of  its  greatest 
painters  from  the  Sung  dynasty  (A.D. 
960-1279)  to  modern  times.  This  course 


will  examine  how  landscape  painting 
developed  in  China  from  simple,  isolated 
landscape  motifs  to  grand,  panoramic 
views  of  nature,-  from  realistic 
techniques  to  more  expressionistic, 
personalized  manners  that  suited 
eccentric,  individualist  masters. 
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HIST  71a 

Latin  American  History, 

Pre-Conquest  to  1830 


Mr.  Gootenberg 
Fall  1989 


This  course  studies  the  historical 
foundations  of  Latin  America,  found  in 
the  clash  between  indigenous  peoples  and 
Iberian  colonialism.  It  begins  by  tracing 
the  rise  of  autonomous  civilizations  in 
the  Americas  (Incan  and  Aztec),  and  their 
subordination  by  Western  invaders  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  course  then 


focuses  on  the  formation  of  colonial 
society  (especially  its  social  category  of 
"Indian"),  and  the  later  changes  leading 
into  the  independence  movements  and 
their  aftermaths  by  1830.  We  will 
concentrate  on  Mexico,  the  Andes,  and 
Brazil,  and  on  the  creation  of  the  region's 
enduring  colonial  social  structures. 


HIST  71b 

Latin  American  History, 

1830  to  the  Present 


Mr.  Gootenberg 
Spring  1990 


This  course  surveys  the  rise  of  modern 
Latin  America  (since  independence),  and 
draws  out  the  interplay  between 
economics,  politics,  and  external 
dependency  in  the  region.  It  begins  by 
analyzing  the  twin  disasters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  caudillo 
instability  and  export-led  growth  —  that 
set  the  stage  for  contemporary  history. 


The  second  part  of  the  course  closely 
explores  varieties  of  change  since  1910: 
peasant  rebellion  (as  in  the  Mexican 
Revolution),  the  entry  of  the  working 
class  (as  in  Chilean  democracy),  and 
recent  struggles  for  national 
independence  (as  in  Central  America). 
The  course  develops  around  monographs 
in  social  history. 


HIST  80a 

Introduction  to  East  Asian  Civilization 


Mr.  Schrecker 
Fall  1989 


The  course  is  a  broad  chronological 
introduction  to  the  history  and 
traditional  civilization  of  East  Asia.  It 
concentrates  on  China  and  Japan,  but 
also  has  work  on  Vietnam  and  Korea.  It 
emphasizes  social,  political  and 
intellectual  history,  but  also  provides  an 
introduction  to  literature  and  the  arts. 

The  class  seeks  to  approach  the  material 
from  the  inside,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
traditional  East  Asian  social  theories  and 
perspectives  rather  than  ones  derived 


from  the  West.  The  West  comes  up  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  toward  the  end 
of  the  semester,  but  it  is  handled  from 
the  East  Asian  perspective  and  so 
students  also  get  some  sense  of  how  our 
culture  and  history  look  from  the 
outside,  from  the  point  of  view  of  other 
theories  and  another  past. 

The  reading  includes  a  textbook  and 
primary  material  in  philosophy  and 
literature. 
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HIST  80b  Mr.  Schrecker 

East  Asia  in  the  Spring  1990 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries 


The  course  is  a  broad  introduction  to 
East  Asian  history  in  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  an  era  when  East 
Asia  not  only  underwent  dramatic 
internal  change,  but  also  came  under 
heavy  influence  from  the  West.  The  class 
concentrates  on  China  and  Japan,  but 
also  devotes  time  to  Vietnam  and  Korea. 
It  emphasizes  politics,  socio-economic 
life,  intellectual  developments  and 
literature. 

The  material  is  analyzed  from  the  point 
of  view  of  East  Asian  history  and 
traditional  East  Asian  theories.  However, 
since  the  West  plays  a  major  role  in  the 


story,  the  class  also  covers  many  topics 
central  to  the  modern  era  overall;  these 
include  imperialism,  liberalism, 
communism,  fascism,  and  economic 
development.  Thus,  the  course  also 
presents  a  most  interesting  opportunity 
for  students  to  examine  how  the  West 
and  Western  theories  look  from  the 
outside,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
another  culture  and  of  the  direct 
influence  of  the  West  on  that  culture. 

The  reading  includes  a  textbook  and 
primary  material  in  politics  and 
literature. 


HIST  181a 

Seminar  on  Chinese  Thought 


Mr.  Schrecker 
Fall  1989 


jjuW  l^Ml^ 


This  class  is  a  seminar  on  traditional 
Chinese  social  theory,  one  of  China's 
greatest  contributions  to  human  culture. 
It  seeks  to  introduce  the  students  to  the 
material  not  only  as  an  object  of  study, 
but  also  as  a  body  of  useful  and 
applicable  ideas  (as  "living  thought",  so 
to  speak). 

The  class  reads  the  major  thinkers, 
generally  in  their  entirety.  These  include 


Confucius,  Mo-tzu,  Lao-tzu,  Mencius,  ' 
Hsun-tzu  and  Han  Fei-tzu.  The  texts  arq 
then  discussed  in  class  and  students  alsr 
prepare  a  term  paper  in  which  they 
analyze  a  contemporary  issue  from  the  I 
point  of  view  of  a  particular  thinker.  In  J 
the  past  these  have  ranged  from  politics 
to  music,  from  terminology  in 
contemporary  sociology  to  religion. 


NEJS  104a     (IMES  104a) 

Islam:  Civilization  and  Institutions 


Mr.  Levy 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  a  basic  survey  of  Islamic 
history,  civilization  and  institutions.  It 
consists  of  three  parts.  The  first  is  a 
historical  survey  of  the  rise  and 
development  of  Islam  as  a  religious  and 
political  community.  In  this  segment  the 
formative  first  three  centuries  (seventh 
to  tenth)  are  discussed  in  detail  and 
depth  to  explore  the  initial  processes  of 
Islam's  development  and  the  formation  of 
its  basic  institutions.  Among  the  topics 
discussed  in  this  segment  are  the 
Prophet,  his  life  and  message;  the 
meaning  of  the  Koran;  early  religious 
beliefs;  and  the  dynamic  of  Islam's 
political  development. 


The  second  part  deals  thematically  wit! 
the  main  expressions  of  classical  Island 
civilization.  Political  institutions, 
theology,  law,  literature,  art  and  the 
structure  of  society  are  surveyed  and 
compared  with  Western  counterparts. 
The  course's  third  segment  examines 
some  central  issues  in  modern  Islam: 
Islam  and  the  modern  state,  Islam  and  [I 
the  West,  Islamic  religious  reform  and 
revivalism,  including  fundamentalism. 
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NEJS  147a     (HIST  106a) 

History  of  the  Middle  East 

and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  1450-1914 


Mr.  Levy 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  discusses  the  history  and 
socio-political  order  of  the  Middle  East 
under  the  Ottomans  from  the  mid- 
fifteenth  century  to  the  First  World  War. 
The  Ottoman  Empire  represents  the 
culmination  of  the  Islamic  tradition  in 
politics,  culture  and  social-economic 
institutions.  The  course  explores  how  the 
Ottomans  forged,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  unique  political 
institutions  and  strategies  of  government 
founded  primarily  on  the  Islamic 
experience,  but  also  influenced  by  other 
cultures.  At  its  zenith  the  Ottoman 
system  was  characterized  by  a  high 


degree  of  centralization,  but  also  by 
flexibility  and  pragmatism.  Religious 
tolerance  resulted  in  the  successful 
functioning  on  a  multi-ethnic,  multi- 
cultural pluralistic  society  set  within  a 
traditional  mold.  The  course  will 
compare  Ottoman  institutions  with  both 
their  classical  Islamic  and  Western 
counterparts.  It  will  also  discuss  the 
Ottoman  response,  in  the  period  of 
decline,  to  the  challenges  of  modernity, 
nationalism,  and  European  imperialism, 
and  how  pluralistic,  multi-ethnic 
Ottoman  society  was  gradually 
transformed  into  several  nation-states. 


PHIL  67a     (POL  185a) 
Introduction  to  Chinese  Philosophy 


Mr.  Wong 
Fall  1989 


This  course  will  focus  on  the  ancient 
philosophies  of  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
and  Ch'an  (Zen)  Buddhism.  We  will  aim 
to  identify  the  concerns  and  ways  of 
thinking  that  are  distinctive  of  each 
philosophy.  We  will  explore,  for  example, 
the  Confucian  vision  of  the  good  life  and 
detemine  why  parable  and  anecdote  are 


often  used  to  articulate  that  vision.  We 
will  consider  the  metaphysical  visions  of 
the  universe  in  Taoism  and  Ch'an 
Buddhism  and  see  how  these  visions  are 
supposed  to  motivate  a  certain  way  of 
living  in  harmony  with  the  universe. 
Classic  Chinese  works  will  be  read  in 
English  translation. 


POL  140a     (AAAS  160a) 
Politics  of  Africa 


Ms.  Morgenthau 
Fall  1989 


Mankind  was  born  in  Africa.  And  people 
there  —  gloriously  varied  in  background 
and  environment  —  face  some  of  the 
most  difficult  challenges  on  earth.  By  the 
twenty-first  century,  if  present  trends 
continue,  demographers  predict  there 
will  be  two  billion  people  living  on  the 
African  continent. 

Most  of  the  fifty  odd  African  states  were 
born  after  the  Second  World  War,  with 
frontiers  that  grew  out  of  the  colonial 
era.  Colonialism  undercut  Africa's 
traditions,  and  left  a  heritage  of 
institutional  confusion.  Most  African 
nation-builders  today  are  further 
handicapped  by  poverty  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  progress  and  to 
compete,  for  they  are  newcomers  to  the 
global  economy. 


This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize 
students  with  the  processes  of  change  in 
Africa,  and  to  illuminate  selected  topics 
—  ethnicity,  nation  building,  political 
economy.  We  give  a  few  nations  special 
study:  Nigeria,  Ivory  Coast,  Tanzania, 
South  Africa.  No  particular  background 
is  assumed,  though  some  previous 
knowledge  of  politics,  economics  or 
African  studies  is  helpful.  The  course 
will  combine  a  lecture  and  seminar 
format. 
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POL  141a     (AAAS  161a) 
Politics  of  Southern  Africa 


Ms.  Morgenthau 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  political  economy  of 
Southern  Africa,  involving  some  dozen 
nations  —  the  "front  line  states"  —  lying 
to  the  south  of,  and  including  Angola  and 
Mozambique.  South  Africa  is  the  richest, 
the  most  populated  and  the  most 
troubled  state  in  the  region. 

Apartheid  —  the  present  form  of  racial 
domination  by  South  Africa's  white 
minority  of  a  large  black  majority  —  is 
under  heavy  fire  from  abroad  and  at 
home.  We  study  the  reality  of  apartheid 
and  how  it  affects  ethnicity  and  identity, 
black  politics,  white  politics,  and  the 
relationships  of  workers  to  economic 
enterprises.  We  examine  nation  building 
and  processes  of  change  in  selected  front 
line  countries,  including  Zimbabwe.  The 


bitter  struggle  to  replace  the  racist  state 
with  a  non-racial  one,  stands  in  the  way 
of  normal  relations  between  South  Africa 
and  the  poorer,  less  developed  neighbors. 
All  are  recently  independent  of  colonial 
rule  except  Namibia,  where  a  United 
Nation  supervised  election  is  scheduled 
for  1989.  We  also  consider  how  foreign 
relations  —  regional  clashes  between 
South  Africa  and  its  neighbors,  overseas 
interventions  including  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa,  and 
foreign  aid  to  the  front  line  states  — 
affect  the  regional  system  taking  shape  in 
Southern  Africa. 

No  particular  background  is  assumed, 
though  some  previous  knowledge  of 
politics,  economics,  history  and/or 
African  politics  is  helpful. 


POL  147a 

The  Government  and  Politics  of  China 


Mr.  Thaxton 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
major  themes  of  twentieth  century 
Chinese  politics,  both  through  historical 
and  theoretical  investigation.  Generally 
speaking,  we  seek  to  grasp  the  political 
forces  contributing  to  the  emergence  of 
the  October  1,  1949  revolution,  the 
formation  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  to  the  popular 
goals  of  nationalism,  democracy,  and 
livelihood.  Thus,  the  course  focuses  on 


the  fall  of  Imperial  China,  the  impact  of 
militarism  and  imperialism,  popular 
struggles  in  the  Republican  countryside, 
the  CCP-led  nationalist  revolution,  the 
formation  of  the  post-Liberation  PRC 
state,  and  the  recent  controversies  over 
the  contemporary  political  reforms.  We 
are  interested  in  history  and  society  as 
well  as  politics,  but  our  main  goal  is  to 
understand  Chinese  domestic  politics  in 
regional  and  world  context. 


POL  150a 

Politics  of  Southeast  Asia 


Mr.  Hindley 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  major 
aspects  of  political  change  in  Southeast 
Asia  in  the  modern  period:  the 
adaptation  of  indigenous  peoples  to  the 
varieties  of  colonialism;  the  struggles  for 
independence;  the  communist  factor, 
including  the  experience  of  the  Indochina 
Wars  (1945-);  and  the  post-independence 


political  developments.  Three  states  are 
examined  in  some  depth:  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  and  Indonesia,  which  together 
have  a  population  of  almost  300  million. 
Laos  and  Kampuchea  (Cambodia)  will 
also  be  touched  upon.  Students  will  be 
expected  to  master  rudimentary 
geography  of  this  complex  region. 


NON- WESTERN  AND  COMPARATIVE  STUDIES 


SOC  125b     (AAAS  128b) 
Land  and  Peasant  Struggles 
in  Latin  America/Caribbean 


Ms.  Alexander 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  designed  to  explore  the 
major  issues  relating  to  the  politics  of 
land  tenure  and  agriculture  by  using 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  as  a 
theoretical  and  empirical  reference.  We 
shall  examine  three  major  issues:  1)  the 
making  of  the  "Third  World,"  the 
organization  of  food  systems  and  the 
politics  of  food  production,  with  special 
emphasis  placed  upon  women's 
relationships  to  these  systems  and  the 
way  in  which  women  are  made  to  appear 
invisible;  2)  the  historical  emergence  of 
the  peasantry,  the  types  of  agrarian 


reforms  they  have  inspired  and  the  larger 
economic  and  social  contexts  which 
make  peasant  struggles  possible;  and  3) 
"What  difference  does  a  revolution 
make?"  We  examine  here  the  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  experience  in  order  to  assess 
the  relationship  between  the  socialist 
transformation  of  society  and  the 
reorganization  of  agriculture.  Each  area 
will  be  examined  through  a  set  of 
readings  and  a  thorough  analysis  of 
related  ideological  and  political 
questions. 
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The  Program  in  Science  and  Mathematics 


In  today's  world  a  broadly  educated 
person  needs  a  basic  understanding  of 
science  both  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
science  and  to  understand  its  impact  on 
other  areas  of  human  endeavor.  The 
Science  and  Mathematics  Program 
provides  an  overview  of  modern  science 
and  mathematics  in  order  to  introduce 
you  to  a  new  perspective  for  under- 
standing scientific  issues  as  they  arise  in 
other  academic  fields. 

Courses  in  the  Program  are  designed  to 
meet  four  goals.  The  first  is  to  provide 
you  with  an  overview  of  a  broad  area  of 
modern  science  or  mathematics.  You  will 
be  introduced  to  some  of  the  key 
concepts  and  experiments  that  form  the 
foundation  of  a  scientific  field.  Enough  of 
the  vocabulary  of  a  field  will  be  defined 
to  enable  you  to  read  the  popular 
scientific  literature.  Second,  you  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  way 
scientists  and  mathematicians  think  and 
argue.  Selected  experiments  and  proofs 
will  be  discussed,  the  standards  of 
evidence  reviewed,  and  the  firmness  of 
conclusions  assessed.  Through  the  close 
examination  of  how  new  knowledge  is 
obtained,  you  can  appreciate  the  drama 
and  excitement  of  science.  Third,  the 
importance  of  quantitative  reasoning 
will  be  demonstrated  directly.  Fourth, 
you  will  be  made  aware  of  the  power  of 
science  and  technology  to  transform 
society  both  for  the  good  and  the  bad. 

The  departments  of  the  School  of  Science 
also  sponsor  informal  lectures,  seminars, 
and  occasional  films  on  scientifically 
related  subjects  of  interest.  Presentations 
have  included  such  subjects  as  biological 
warfare,  nuclear  vs.  solar  power,  and  the 
commercialization  of  genetic  research. 

The  Science  and  Mathematics 
requirement  is  presented  in  three  options 
to  meet  the  academic  needs  and  interests 
of  different  student  populations. 
Accordingly,  courses  in  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  Program  are  designed  for 
students  with  different  levels  of  interest. 
Courses  designed  for  non-concentrators 
have  different  course  identification 


prefixes  from  those  courses  designed  for 
students  who  intend  to  concentrate  in 
science  and  mathematics  or  who  plan  to 
include  a  substantial  amount  of  course 
work  in  the  field  for  pre-professional 
purposes. 

Most  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  booklet 
are  specifically  designed  for  non- 
concentrators  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Option  2  of  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  Program.  These  courses 
have  the  name  "Science"  in  their  title: 
Biological  Science  (BISC),  Biochemical 
Science  (BCSC),  Physical  Science  (PHSC)I 
and  Chemical  Science  (CHSC).  Courses 
with  these  names  are  designed  for  non-    I 
concentrators  and  may  not  be  credited 
toward  a  concentration. 

Higher  level  courses,  listed  by 
department  in  the  1989-1990  Brandeis 
University  Bulletin,  may  be  used  by 
students  who  plan  to  concentrate  or 
include  a  substantial  amount  of  course 
work  in  science  to  satisfy  Option  1  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  Program.  These  courses  ar<( 
identified  by  the  name  of  the  field  — e.g.,  I 
Biology  (BIOL),  Biochemistry  (BCHM), 
Chemistry  (CHEM),  and  Physics 
(PHYS)  — and  may  also  be  credited  towan 
a  concentration  in  one  of  the  sciences. 

Courses  listed  below  in  the  mathematics 
section  are  especially  designed  to  meet  a 
Option  3,  but  most  other  courses  offered 
by  the  departments  of  mathematics  and 
computer  science  also  satisfy  the  option' 
requirements. 

There  are  some  science  and  mathematic: 
courses  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  any  of  the  options  of  the  y 
Science  and  Mathematics  Program. 
These  courses  are  identified  in  the 
1989-1990  Brandeis  University  Bulletin 
For  example,  MATH  5a  does  not  meet 
any  of  the  options.  In  addition,  laborator 
courses  which  carry  only  two  semester 
hours  credit,  reading  courses,  and 
independent  study  courses  do  not  meet 
any  of  the  science  options  of  the 
University  Studies  Program. 
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The  Program  in  Science  and  Mathematics 


The  Requirement 


The  Science  and  Mathematics  Program 
requirement  for  students  entering 
Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of  1989  and  thereafter 
consists  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
one  of  the  following  three  options: 

Option  1: 

Two  semester  courses  in  Biology  (BIOL), 
Chemistry  (CHEM),  Physics  (PHYS),  or 
Biochemistry  (BCHM),  including  either 
two  courses  in  one  department,  or  one 
course  in  each  of  two  departments. 

This  is  the  option  chosen  by  most 
science  concentrators  and  pre-medical 
students.  Additional  courses  that  satisfy 
this  option  are  listed  in  the  departmental 
offerings  of  the  1989-1990  Brandeis 
University  Bulletin. 

Option  2: 

One  semester  course  in  Physical  Science 
(PHSC)  or  Chemical  Science  (CHSC); 
and  One  semester  course  in  Biological 
Science  (BISC)  or  Biochemical  Science 
(BCSC).  In  this  option,  a  one  semester 


course  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  may  be 
substituted  for  a  Physical  Science  or 
Chemical  Science  course,  or  a  one 
semester  course  in  Biology  or 
Biochemistry  for  a  Biological  Science  or 
Biochemical  Science  course. 

This  option  is  designed  for  students  who 
plan  to  concentrate  in  a  non-science 
discipline.  Courses  named  Biological 
Science,  Biochemical  Science,  Physical 
Science,  or  Chemical  Science  may  not  be 
credited  toward  a  science  concentration. 

Option  3: 

One  semester  course  in  mathematics  or 
computer  science;  and  One  semester 
course  from  any  of  the  offerings  listed  in 
Options  1  and  2. 

This  option  is  selected  by  students 
interested  in  including  the  study  of 
mathematics  or  computer  science  in 
their  undergraduate  program.  Except 
where  indicated  (e.g.,  MATH  5a),  most 
mathematics  and  computer  science 
courses  listed  in  the  1989-1990  Brandeis 
University  Bulletin  meet  this  option. 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Science  and  Mathematics 

Fall  1989 

Topics  in  Biochemistry:  The  Architecture,  Beauty  and 
Function  of  Biological  Macromolecules 

BCSC  la 

(UBCH  la) 

Mr.  Fasmac 

Heredity 

BISC  4a 

UBIO  4a) 

Mr.  Habei 

Incriminating  Chemistry:  Introduction  to  Forensic  Science 

CHSC  6a 

(UCHM  6a) 

Ms.  Dudeli 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 

MATH  la 

(UMTH  la) 

Mr.  Browr 

Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics 

MATH  8a 

(UMTH  8a) 

Mr.  Browr 

The  Concept  of  Physics 

PHSC  la 

(UPHS  la) 

Mr.  Pendletor 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Nucleus:  From  X-Rays  to  Chernobyl 

PHSC  9a 

(UPHS  9a) 

Mr.  Goldsteir 

Spring  1990 

Topics  in  Biochemistry:  Biotechnology  —  Its  Origins,  Scientific 
Basis  and  Impact 

BCSC  lb 

(UBCH  lb) 

Mr.  Lowensteir 

Nutrition:  Principles,  Issues  and  Applications 

BISC  10b 

(UBIO  10b) 

Ms.  Tsipis 

Chemical  Science:  Organic  Chemistry  in  Daily  Life 

CHSC  2b 

(UCHM  2b) 

Mr.  Sama 

Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics 

MATH  8a 

(UMTH  8a) 

Mr.  Van  Moerbekf 

Introductory  Astronomy 

PHSC  2b 

(UPHS  2b) 

Mr.  Roberts 

Twentieth-Century  Physics  and  Its  Philosophical  Implications 

PHSC  3b 

(UPHS  3b) 

Mr.  Schwebei 

Science  and  Development 

PHSC  4a 

(UPHS  4a) 

Mr.  Lange 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 

Chemical  Science:  Changes  of  Matter  and  Energy 

CHSC  la 

(UCHM  la) 

Mr.  Kustir 

Neuroscience:  From  Neuron  to  Cognition 

BCSC  2a 

(UBCH  2a) 

Staf 

The  above  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for 
additional  courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 
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BCSC  la     (UBCH  la) 
Topics  in  Biochemistry: 
The  Architecture,  Beauty  and 
Function  of  Biological  Macromolecules 


This  course  will  discuss  the  composition 
of  the  main  biologically  important 
substances  — proteins,  nucleic  acids,  and 
carbohydrates. 

In  our  study  of  proteins  we  will  discuss 
the  importance  of  amino  acids  and  the 
synthesis  into  proteins  and  polypeptides, 
(e.g.,  hormones,  growth  factors).  We  will 
study  the  structural  and  enzymatic  role 
of  proteins  in  the  living  cell,  including 
their  function  as  antibodies.  Mutant 
proteins  which  cause  cancer  and  other 
malfunctions  in  cells  will  be  considered. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  the  three-dimensional 
structure  to  biological  activity. 

The  review  of  nucleic  acids  will  focus  on 
the  four  building  blocks  of  DNA, 


Mr.  Fasman 
Fall  1989 


including  the  synthesis  into  chains  and 
their  assembly  into  the  double-helix.  We 
will  also  consider  the  role  of  this  code  in 
building  the  intermediaries  which  finally 
produce  proteins. 

Our  study  of  the  composition  of 
carbohydrates  includes  the  basic  units  of 
sugar  chains  and  their  assembly  into 
functional  units.  We  will  also  examine 
the  role  of  carbohydrates  attached  to 
proteins  in  controlling  cell-cell 
interaction. 

All  of  the  above  will  be  illustrated  by 
slides  and  overheads. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  teach  — with 
sensitivity  and  simplicity -that  nature  is 
beautiful. 


BCSC  lb     (UBCH  lb)  Mr.  Lowenstein 

Topics  in  Biochemistry:  Biotechnology—         Spring  1990 
Its  Origins,  Scientific  Basis  and  Impact 


Genetic  engineering  and  other  forms  of 
biotechnology  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  our  understanding  of  the  living  cell, 
including  the  development  of  new  strains 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  on  human 
health.  For  example,  the  production  of 
monoclonal  antibodies  has 
revolutionized  clinical  and  other  types  of 
analysis;  this  technique  promises  early 
diagnosis  and  new  ways  of  tackling 
diseases  which  have  long  resisted  cure. 
Our  discussions  will  incorporate  the 


structure  of  DNA,  the  hereditary 
material  of  life,  and  proteins,  with 
specific  examination  of  the  techniques 
for  modifying  DNA  and  proteins  in  the 
living  cell.  Genetic  engineering 
techniques  for  mass-producing  proteins 
with  unique  properties,  too  expensive  to 
produce  by  other  means,  will  be 
reviewed.  Examples  of  present  and  future 
applications  will  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
new  technology. 


BCSC  2a     (UBCH  2a) 
Neuroscience:  From  Neuron 
to  Cognition 


We  will  discuss  how  neurons  perform 
useful  functions  and  how  changes  in 
neural  networks  lead  to  learning  and 
memory.  The  discussion  will  then  turn 
to  the  visual  system  where  insight  into 
perception  has  been  obtained  using  both 
physiological  and  psychophysical 


Staff 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


methods.  The  final  major  topic  of  the 
course  is  the  organization  of  the  brain 
and  the  relationship  of  brain  regions  to 
cognitive  functions  such  as  memory  and 
speech.  The  course  will  be  taught  jointly 
by  a  neurobiologist  and  a  member  of  the 
psychology  department. 
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BISC4a    UBI0  4a 
Heredity 


Mr.  Haber 
Fall  1989 


Within  each  of  the  trillion  cells  of  our 
bodies  is  a  genetic  program  that  enables 
each  cell  to  grow,  divide,  differentiate, 
and  interact  to  create  an  extraordinarily 
complex  person.  Experiments  in  genetics 
and  molecular  biology  have  led  to  a 
detailed  understanding  of  how  this 
information  is  encoded,  reproduced,  and 
expressed.  The  recent  development  of 
recombinant  DNA  techniques  has  made 
it  possible  not  only  to  discover  in  far 
greater  detail  the  arrangement  of  genes 
on  chromosomes  but  has  provided  the 


imminent  possibility  of  "genetic 
engineering"  in  people  as  well  as  in 
plants  and  other  animals.  This  course 
will  explore  both  what  we  know  about 
genes  and  how  scientists  have  obtained 
this  information.  Attention  will  be  paid 
to  topics  of  current  interest:  genetic 
screening,  the  AIDS  virus,  environmental 
risk  assessment,  and  biotechnology.  We 
will  also  consider  what  biologists  mean 
when  they  say  an  experiment  is 
"beautiful." 


BISC  10b     (UBIO  10b) 
Nutrition:  Principles,  Issues  and 
Applications 


Ms.  Tsipis 
Spring  1990 


This  course  covers  the  fundamentals  of 
nutrition  and  provides  students  with  an 
understanding  of  the  nutritional  aspects 
of  several  diseases  and  an  introduction  to 
scientific  research  in  nutrition..  The  first 
half  of  the  course  considers  the  major 
nutrients  (carbohydrates,  lipids,  and 
proteins),  how  they  are  used  to  provide 
energy  and  building  materials  for  the 
body,  and  energy  balance  and  the  effects 
of  energy  imbalance  (i.e.,  obesity  and 


malnutrition).  The  second  half  of  the 
course  deals  with  vitamins  and  minerals, 
their  roles  in  the  body,  their 
recommended  dietary  allowances,  and 
the  effects  of  insufficient  or  excessive 
consumption  of  each.  Special  topics  such 
as  eating  disorders  and  the  relationship  o 
diet  to  diseases  such  as  coronary  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  osteoporosis  and  cancel 
will  also  be  considered. 


CHSC  la     (UCHM  la) 
Chemical  Science:  Changes  of 
Matter  and  Energy 


Mr.  Kustin 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


All  of  us  make  decisions  based  on 
chemistry  when  we  decide  to  accept  or 
reject  a  drink  of  water,  bicycle  or  drive  to 
work,  eat  or  pass  over  the  sashimi  in  a 
Japanese  restaurant.  Such  decisions 
should  be  based  on  fact  not  hearsay, 
principles  not  superstition.  Therefore, 
this  course  introduces  students  to  the 
concepts  and  principles  of  chemistry  and 


their  application  to  problems  of  science, 
health,  and  technology.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  science  or  of  mathematics 
beyond  elementary  algebra  is  required, 
but  students  should  have  some  curiosity 
about  what  scientists  do,  be  ready  to  rea( 
diverse  materials,  and  be  willing  to  thin! 
and  talk  about  natural  phenomena. 
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CHSC  2b     (UCHM  2b)  Mr.  Samal 

Chemical  Science:  Organic  Chemistry  in        Spring  1990 
Daily  Life 


Our  modern  world  has  been  shaped  in 
large  part,  for  good  and  bad,  by  scientific 
discovery  and  its  technological 
applications.  Scientific  literacy  is 
necessary  for  making  intelligent  and 
informed  decisions  on  matters  affecting 
us  directly  and  indirectly,  ranging  from 
government  policy  development  to 
deciding  what  foods  to  eat. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  an 
overview  of  chemistry  including  such 
topics  as  matter  and  energy,  atomic 
structure,  nuclear  chemistry,  bonding 


and  molecules,  chemical  nomenclature, 
acids  and  bases,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
the  earth,  the  air  and  water,  and  energy 
production.  Organic  chemistry  will  then 
be  introduced  with  reference  to 
hydrocarbons,  polymers,  agricultural 
chemistry,  food  and  food  additives, 
household  chemicals,  cosmetics, 
chemotherapy,  drugs,  sports,  and 
toxicology.  Items  of  current  public 
interest  such  as  the  Alaskan  oil  spill,  the 
depletion  of  the  ozone  layer  and  the  use 
of  steroids  in  sports  will  be  discussed. 


CHSC  6a     (UCHM  6a) 
Incriminating  Chemistry: 
Introduction  to  Forensic  Science 


Ms.  Dudek 
Fall  1989 


Forensic  science  offers  tangible  evidence 
of  the  concern  of  science  for  the  well- 
being  of  society  through  its  constant 
vigil  against  crime.  This  course  will 
introduce  students  to  fundamental 
principles  of  science  and  technology  and 
the  application  of  these  principles  to 
specialized  fields  of  forensic  science, 
such  as  explosives,  drugs,  and  serology. 
The  chemical  basis  and  the  underlying 
principles  behind  the  methods  of 
analysis,  both  chemical  and 
instrumental,  will  be  considered. 
Students  will  be  made  aware  of  the 


limits  in  the  reliability  of  various 
methods.  The  resolution  of  specific  cases 
by  forensic  evidence  will  be  discussed. 
Current  developments  in  forensic 
science,  such  as  DNA  profiling,  will  be 
reviewed.  The  course  will  have  two 
primary  texts,  one  being  an  introduction 
to  forensic  science  and  the  other  a  basic 
chemistry  text  for  nonscience 
concentrators.  Although  there  is  no  lab 
associated  with  the  course,  analytical 
methods  will  be  demonstrated  in  class 
and  a  visit  to  a  forensic  laboratory  may 
be  scheduled. 


MATH  la     (UMTH  la) 

Introduction  to  Mathematical  Concepts 


Mr.  Brown 
Fall  1989 


0  =  «y2  =  : 


Stressing  ideas  rather  than  techniques, 
this  coure  aims  to  show  students  what 
mathematics  is  about. 

The  course  emulates  the  spirit  of 
Rademacher  and  Treplitz's  The 
Enjoyment  of  Mathematics,  whose 
preface  declares:  "Aversion  toward 
mathematics  vanishes  if  only  truly 
mathematical,  essential  ideas  are 
presented.  We  believe  that  the  number 
of  people  who  can  understand  simple 
mathematical  ideas  is  not  relatively 
smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who 
are  commonly  called  musical. ..Besides 
the  great  works  of  music  there  are  the 
smaller  pieces  which  have  something  of 
true  sublimity  and  whose  spirit  reveals 
itself  to  everyone.  We  plan  to  select  such 


"smaller  pieces"  from  the  huge  realm  of 
mathematics.. .(Our  readers)  will  have  to 
follow  the  reasoning  with  a  little  more 
active  attention  than  is  usually  required 
in  reading.  If  they  do  this,  they  will  then 
get  a  glimpse  of  what  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  created  when  they  have 
occasionally  left  the  realm  of  their 
comprehensive  theoretical  production, 
and  have  built,  from  simple  beginnings,  a 
small  self-contained  piece  of  art,  a 
fragment  of  the  prototype  of 
mathematics." 

We  will  consider  four  or  five  topics 
including  the  history  of  mathematics  and 
simple  examples,  from  algebra,  geometry, 
and  topology,  which  display  basic 
mathematical  concepts. 
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MATH  8a     (UMTH  8a) 

Introduction  to  Probability  and  Statistics 


Mr.  Brown,  Fall  1989 

Mr.  Van  Moerbeke,  Spring  1990 


The  world  confronts  people  with  events 
that  are  not  entirely  predictable. 
Statistics  aims  at  trying  to  get  some 
information  about  these  events  from 
partial  information  or  sampling,  while 
probability  provides  insight  into  these 
laws  and  connections  between  them  once 
information  is  developed. 

Probability,  the  cornerstone  of  all 
science,  and  statistics,  its  daughter,  enter 
into  all  human  activities.  How  prophetic, 
in  retrospect,  are  Laplace's  words  in  his 
pioneering  work  Theorie  Analytfque  des 
Probabilites,  published  in  1912:  "It  is 
remarkable  that  a  science  which  began 
with  the  consideration  of  games  of 


chance  should  have  become  the  most 
important  object  of  human  knowledge. 
The  most  important  questions  of  life  are, 
for  the  most  part,  really  only  a  problem 
of  probability." 

The  course  begins  with  some 
foundational  material  around  sets, 
probability,  and  independent  events.  The 
study  of  the  diverse  map  of  samplings 
will  lead  us  into  the  intricate  world  of 
combinatorics.  Further  notions  will  be 
introduced,  including  expectation, 
variance,  covariance  and  correlation.  A 
final  topic  will  be  the  study  of  random 
walks.  Throughout,  the  course  will  use 
examples  to  illustrate  the  material. 


PHSCla     (UPHSla) 
The  Concepts  of  Physics 


Mr.  Pendleton 
Fall  1989 


In  the  study  of  mechanics,  we  learn  the 
concepts  useful  for  describing  how 
objects  move  and  the  concepts  useful  for 
describing  why  objects  have  those 
motions.  We  will  simulate  such  motions 
on  computer  screens,  even  though  we 
may  never  have  had  any  experience  using 
a  computer,  and  may  be  a  little  nervous 
about  using  one.  The  computer  will 
allow  us  to  appreciate  the  way  mechanics 
provides  predictions  of  future  events, 
without  requiring  us  to  be  experts  in 
mathematical  gymnastics.  It  will  also 
allow  us  to  investigate  those  limits  on 


the  predictability  of  mechanical  systems 
associated  with  the  notion  of  chaos,  as 
most  commonly  encountered  in  weather 
forecasting. 

We  will  also  study  the  concept  of  the 
material  field,  exemplified  in  the 
electromagnetic  and  the  gravitational 
field,  and  the  concepts  of  quantum 
theory,  which  allow  us  to  unify  the 
particle  concepts  of  mechanics  with  the 
continuum  notions  of  field  theory  to 
arrive  at  the  "standard  model,"  the 
current  foundation  for  all  of  physics. 


PHSC  2b     (UPHS  2b) 
Introductory  Astronomy 


Mr.  Roberts 
Spring  1990 


Several  themes  run  through  this  course. 
First,  it  is  decidedly  "modern,"  with  great 
emphasis  placed  on  new  discoveries 
made  with  radio  and  x-ray  telescopes,  and 
on  areas  of  current  research  interest  such 
as  quasars  or  black  holes.  Second,  we 
use  the  subject  matter  to  show  that 
considerable  understanding  of 
spectacular  objects  can  be  gained  from 
the  application  of  very  simple  physical 
laws.  Third,  all  students  use  the  24-inch 
reflecting  telescope  in  the  Grunebaum 
Observatory.  Although  the  skies  over 
Waltham  limit  what  can  be  seen 


compared  to  clear-sky  conditions, 
students  find  this  to  be  a  profound  and 
exciting  experience.  Fourth,  this  is  not 
isolated  academic  subject  matter.  Every 
citizen  should  have  some  understanding 
of  nuclear  energy  generation, 
radioactivity,  the  greenhouse  effect,  and 
the  ozone  layer.  The  way  stars  are  born 
and  planets  are  formed  and  the  history  o: 
the  primitive  earth  set  the  stage  for  the 
biological  evolution  that  followed.  The 
origin  of  the  universe  and  the  possibility 
of  life  elsewhere  in  the  universe  touch  oi 
great  questions  in  philosophy. 
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PHSC  3b    (UPHS  3b) 
Twentieth  Century  Physics  and 
its  Philosophical  Implications 


Mr.  Schweber 
Spring  1990 


This  course  introduces  students  to 
modern  developments  in  physics  dealing 
primarily  with  three  major  and 
fundamental  transformations  in  the 
contemporary  understanding  of  nature: 
(1)  the  special  and  general  theory  of 
relativity;  (2)  quantum  mechanics,-  and 
(3)  the  description  of  "elementary 
particles." 


In  analyzing  these  revolutions  we  will 
pay  attention  to  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  genesis  and  reception 
of  these  novel  ways  of  looking  at  and 
representing  nature  and,  in  particular,  to 
their  philosophical  implications.  Issues 
such  as  realism,  causality,  the  role  of  the 
observor,  and  the  role  of  thought 
experiments  are  considered. 


PHSC  4a     (UPHS  4a) 
Science  and  Development 


Mr.  Lange 
Spring  1990 


In  developing  countries,  many  of  the 
scientific  and  technological  problems 
have  not  yet  disappeared  into  theoretical 
black  boxes.  These  problems  can  provide 
a  rich  opportunity  to  study  science  and 
visualize  the  way  things  work.  In  this 
course,  a  particular  problem  is  chosen, 
and  through  its  study,  students  develop 
their  quantitative  abilities  and  intuition 
by  performing  simple  calculations, 
analyzing  data,  solving  simple  physics 
problems,  and  using  math  in  new  ways. 
The  case  study  this  year  will  be  small 
scale  hydroelectric  power  generation  in 


Nicaragua.  Students  will  learn  the  basics 
of  electricity  and  mechanics  and  will 
consider  some  general  issues  in  the  area 
of  energy  as  well  as  the  science, 
technology,  and  economics  of  village- 
scale  power  installations. 

In  addition  to  introducing  students  to  the 
field  of  physics,  the  course  contributes  to 
students'  understanding  of  cultural 
differences  by  focusing  on  a  developing 
country's  response  to  a  scientific 
problem. 


PHSC  9a    (UPHS  9a)  Mr.  Goldstein 

The  Dilemma  of  the  Nucleus:  From  Fall  1989 

X-Rays  to  Chernobyl 


This  course  introduces  the  non-scientist 
to  the  problems  that  the  development  of 
nuclear  science  has  posed  for  society.  It 
will  cover  several  important  topics 
addressing  the  dilemma  of  the  nucleus: 
the  history  of  nuclear  physics;  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 


including  the  technological  issues 
involved  in  the  arms  race  and  the 
physical  effects  of  a  nuclear  explosion; 
the  nature  and  effects  of  radioactivity,- 
the  role  of  the  nucleus  in  energy  and 
environmental  problems;  and  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 
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The  Program  in  Social  Analysis 


The  Social  Analysis  Program  seeks  to 
engage  you  in  some  of  the  ways  the  social 
sciences  conceptualize  and  work  toward 
providing  answers  to  central  questions 
concerning  human  cognition,  social 
interactions,  and  social  institutions.  The 
purpose  of  such  courses  is  to  help  you 
develop  your  own  analytic  skills  in 
thinking  about  such  issues,  as  well  as 
familiarizing  you  with  some  of  the  basic 
empirical  findings  of  the  social  science 
disciplines.  Each  course  in  the  program  is 
expected  to  examine  one  or  more 
substantive  areas  of  human  social 
behavior  with  an  appropriate 
combination  of  theory,  methods,  and 
empirical  content. 

By  theory  is  meant  the  basic  concepts 
and  general  statements  that  inform  a 
particular  mode  of  social  or  cognitive 
inquiry.  By  empirical  content  is  meant 
detailed  attention  to  one  or  more 
structural  domains  such  as  family  and 
kinship  organization,  language,  political 
institutions,  and  the  economy.  By  method 
is  meant  several  things:  research  design, 
techniques  for  acquiring  data,  techniques 
for  analyzing  data,  and  the  procedures  — 
logical,  conceptual  and  quantitative  — by 
which  theory  is  related  to  and  illuminates 
some  aspect  of  social  life  and  human 
behavior. 


Some  of  the  courses  included  in  the 
Social  Analysis  Program  are  survey 
courses  that  explore  the  basic 
foundations  of  a  social  science  discipline.  | 
The  program  also  includes  more 
specialized  courses  that  address 
particular  topics  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  Requirement 

Students  entering  Brandeis  in  the  Fall  of  |l 
1989  and  thereafter  are  required  to  enroll  I 
in  a  one-semester  courses  from  two  of 
the  following  three  programs: 

Historical  Studies, 

Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies, 

or  Social  Analysis. 

For  example,  if  you  elect  to  take  a  course  j 
in  Social  Analysis,  you  must  then  select 
a  course  from  one  of  the  other  two 
programs,  either  Historical  Studies  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies,    j 
You  are  encouraged  to  select  courses 
from  these  three  programs  that  add  to  the 
breadth  of  your  learning  by  introducing 
you  to  different  disciplines. 
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Courses  in  the  University  Studies  Program  in  Social  Analysis 

Fall  1989 

Introduction  to  African  and  Afro- American  Studies 

AAAS  5a 

Mr.  Pouncy 

Political  Change  in  Afro-American  Communities 

AAAS  125a     (UAAS  125a) 

Mr.  Pouncy 

Political  Economy  of  The  Third  World 

AAAS  126b 

Mr.  Nyangoni 

Foundations  of  American  Civilization 

AMST  10a     (UAMS  10a) 

Mr.  Cohen 

Social  Anthropology 

ANTH  la     (UANT  la) 

Mr.  Murray 

Power  and  Violence:  The  Anthropology  of  Political  Systems 

ANTH  156a 

Mr.  Messick 

Introduction  to  Economics 


ECON  2a, 
Sec.  1,2 
(UECO  2a, 
Sec.  1,2) 


Mr.  Schwalberg 


Introduction  to  Linguistics 

LING  100a    (ULIN  100a) 

Mr.  Jackendoff 

Introduction  to  Cognitive  Science 

LING  150b     (PSYC23b) 

Mr.  Jackendoff 

Introduction  to  European  Government 

POL  lib     (UPOLllb) 

Mr.  Hollifield 

Introduction  to  American  Government 

POL  14b     (UPOL  14b) 

Mr.  Melnick 

Introduction  to  International  Relations 

POL  15a     (UPOL  15a) 

Mr.  Art 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

PSYC  la    (UPSY  la) 

Mr.  Cunningham 
and  Mr.  Morant 

Society,  State  and  Power 

SOC  161a     (USOC  161a) 

Mr.  Ross 

Aging  in  Society 

SOC  177b 

Ms.  Reinharz 
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Courses 

in  the 

University  Studies  Program  in  Social  Analysis 

Spring  1990 

Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 

AAAS  80a     (UAAS  80a) 

Mr.  Nyangon 

The  Family  in  the  United  States 

AMST  150b     (UAMS  150b) 

Mr.  Fuch 

Violence  in  America 

AMST175a     (UAMS  175a) 

Mr.  Cohei 

Social  Anthropology 

ANTH  la     (UANT  la) 

Mr.  Parmentie 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Civilizations 

ANTH  40b 

Mr.  Cowgil! 

Anthropology  of  Law 

ANTH  120b     (LGLS  128b) 

Mr.  Messic! 

Introduction  to  Economics 


ECON  2a, 
Sec.  1,2 
(UECO  2a, 
Sec.  1,2) 


Stai 


Introduction  to  Linguistics 

LING  100a     (ULIN  100a) 

Ms.  Yi 

Introduction  to  American  Government 

POL  14b     (UPOL  14b) 

Mr.  WoJ 

Introduction  to  Psychology 

PSYC  la     (UPSY  la) 

Mr.  Watson  an 
Mr.  Wingfiel 

Order  and  Change  in  Society 

SOC  la     (USOC  la) 

Mr.  Fellmai 

Economy  and  Society:  Sociological  Theories  of  Advanced  Capitalism 

SOC114b 

Mr.  Ros 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 

Human  Food  Production 

ANTH  20b     (UANT  20b) 

Mr.  Hur 

African  and  Caribbean  Comparative  Political  Systems 

AAAS  167a 

Mr.  Nyangor 

Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 

AAAS  175a     (POL  142a) 

Mr.  Nyangor 

This  information  is  accurate  as  of  June  15,  1989.  Students  should  consult  the  "Course  Schedule"  for  additions 
courses  or  revised  scheduling  information. 
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AAAS5a 

Introduction  to  African  and  Afro- 
American  Studies 


Mr.  Pouncy 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  a  first-level  survey  to  the 
field  of  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies.  It  explores  several  representative 
topics  in  order  to  introduce  the  student 
to  some  of  the  problems  that  characterize 
the  field,  its  methods,  its  goals  and  its 
findings. 

Each  of  the  themes  is  conceptually 
central  to  African  and  Afro-American 
Studies.  And  each  involves  several 
contrasting  intellectual  positions  or 
stances  that  were  posited  at  the  same 
time  or  at  different  points  in  time.  The 
course  exposes  students  to  these  debates 
in  order  to  deepen  their  understanding  of 
what  knowledge  is  and  how  it  develops. 
Each  theme  is  also  treated  from  a 
"sociology  of  knowledge"  perspective  and 


encourages  students  to  consider  why 
particular  concerns  are  studied  at  a  given 
point  in  time  and  why  particular 
thinkers  take  the  approach  they  do. 

Five  themes  are  addressed:  (1)  How 
African  is  Afro-American  Culture?  (2) 
Slavery  in  the  New  World:  Benign, 
Malignant,  Neither  or  Both?  (3)  The 
Black  Family:  Deviant  or  Variant?  (4) 
Afro- American  Politics:  The  Impact  of 
W.E.B.  Dubois'  Political  Thought,  and  (5) 
Afro- American  Social  Thought:  Self- 
Defined  or  Imposed  Identity?  Cross- 
cutting  these  issues  is  the  sociology  of 
knowledge  theme,  and  that  of 
connections  between  black  culture  in 
North  America  and  in  the  other  lands  of 
the  black  diaspora. 


AAAS  80a     (UAAS  80a) 
Economy  and  Society  in  Africa 


Mr.  Nyangoni 
Spring  1990 


This  introductory  course  on 
developmental  economics  is  concerned 
with  human  beings  and  the  social 
systems  by  which  they  organize  their 
activities  to  satisfy  their  needs  (e.g.,  food, 
shelter,  clothing)  and  non-material  wants 
(e.g.,  education,  knowledge,  spiritual 
fulfillment). 

This  course  considers  perspectives  on  the 
interaction  of  economic  and  other 
variables  in  African  societies.  Topics 
include:  (1)  ethical  and  economic  bases  of 
distributive  justice,  the  role  of  value, 
objectivity  in  the  social  sciences;  (2) 
models  of  social  theory,  (e.g.,  Karl  Marx 
and  Max  Weber),  the  economics  of 
Utopias,  economic  variables  in  the 


theories  of  state,  economic  issues  and 
voter  behavior,  resource  allocation  in  pre- 
colonial  African  societies,  Islamic 
societies  and  economic  egalitarianism; 
(3)  efficiency  and  equality  in  law,  African 
social  elites,  governmental  bureaucracies 
and  foreign  multinational  business 
corporations,  civilian  and  military 
governments,  the  welfare  society,  (4)  role 
of  economic  variables  in  the  theory  of 
history;  and  (5)  Africa  and  the  world 
systems  analysis:  theory  and 
methodology. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


AAAS  125a     (UAAS  125a) 
Political  Changes  in 
Afro-American  Communities 


Mr.  Pouncy 
Fall  1989 


Students  will  investigate  the 
politicization  of  Afro-American 
communities  in  U.S.  urban  areas  over  the 
past  one  hundred  years.  Among  the 
topics  covered  are  leadership 
recruitment,  leadership  styles,  black 
access  to  city  machines,  paradoxical 


effects  of  1960s  militancy,  the  impact  of  a 
new  post-1960s  political  class,  and  the 
dilemmas  of  increasing  diversity. 
Examples  and  case  studies  are  drawn 
from  the  northern  cities  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  and  the  South. 
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AAAS  126b 

Political  Economy  of  the  Third  World 


Mr.  Nyangoni 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  history  and  theory  of 
political  economy  of  the  Third  World, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  the 
relationship  between  capitalism, 
socialism  and  democracy.  Additional 
emphasis  will  focus  on 
underdevelopment,  dependency, 
dependent  development,  and 
neocolonialism. 

Political  economy  goes  beyond 
traditional  economics  to  study,  among 
other  things,  the  social  and  institutional 
processes  through  which  certain  groups  of 


economic  and  political  elites  influence 
the  allocation  of  scarce  productive 
resources  now  and  in  the  future,  either 
exclusively  for  their  own  benefit  or  for 
their  own  benefit  plus  that  of  the  larger 
population.  Political  economy  is, 
therefore,  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  politics  and 
economics,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  role  of  power  in  economic  decision 
making. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non- Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


AAAS  167a 

African  and  Caribbean  Comparative 

Political  Systems 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  literature  and  method  of 
comparative  political  analysis. 
Comparative  political  systems  in  general, 
and  of  African  and  Caribbean  political 
systems  in  particular,  will  concentrate 
upon  establishing  four  major  categories 
of  inquiry  which  take  into  account  the 
unity  of  the  political  system  and  the  way 
in  which  international  politics  impinge 
upon  that  system. 

The  areas  of  investigation  will  include: 
(1)  participation  in  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  political  system;  (2) 
capability  analysis  (the  ability  of  the 


political  system  to  organize  its  human 
and  natural  resources  and  to  implement 
its  goals);  (3)  the  goals  chosen  and 
their  relation  to  the  international 
environment;  and  (4)  political 
development  (or  the  changing  styles  and 
structures  of  domestic  and  international 
decision  making).  Case  studies  central 
to  the  course  will  be  Kenya,  Ghana, 
Zimbabwe,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis,  Non 
Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


AAAS  175a     (POL  142a) 
Comparative  Politics  of  North  Africa 


Mr.  Nyangoni 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  enable 
students  to  recognize  and  evaluate  basic 
approaches,  theories,  and  concepts  in  the 
field  of  comparative  politics  with  a 
special  emphasis  on  North  Africa.  The 
course  will  focus  on  formation  and 
development  of  political  cleavages  and 
cleavage  systems,  and  of  mass-based 
political  groups  (parties,  unions,  Moslem 
leagues,  the  military,  etc.)  comparatively 
and  through  time.  Our  study  will  include 


an  analysis  of  the  expansion  of  mass 
political  participation,  elections,  the 
impact  of  the  military  on  political  groupi 
and  cleavages,  and  the  impact  of 
international  factors  on  these  actors 
and  issues. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 
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AMST  10a     (UAMS  10a) 
Foundations  of  American  Civilization 


Mr.  Cohen 
Fall  1989 


This  introductory  course  in  American 
studies  introduces  students  to  the  study 
of  the  myths,  symbols,  values,  character 
ideals,  heroes  and  rogues,  identities, 
masks,  games,  humor,  languages,  legends 
and  ideologies  which  have  constituted 
American  culture  and  American 
subcultures.  We  will  focus  on  defining 
those  concepts  with  some  precision  and 
on  analyzing  major  theories  of  American 
cultural  peculiarity  and  the  empirical 
evidence  which  confirms  or  disconfirms 
these  theories.  We  will  also  study  several 
major  figures  in  the  history  of  modern 


social  analysis:  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
Max  Weber,  Margaret  Mead,  David 
Potter,  Karen  Homey  Robert  Bellah  and 
Francis  Hsu,  with  particular  regard  to 
both  their  theoretical  assumptions  and 
their  substantive  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  American  character  and 
American  culture.  The  course  seeks  to 
convey  how  profoundly  we,  as 
individuals,  and  all  people,  everywhere, 
are  constituted  by  our  "culture"  and  how 
precisely  we  Americans  are  constituted 
by  American  culture. 


AMST  150b     (UAMS  150b) 
The  Family  in  the  United  States 


Mr.  Fuchs 
Spring  1990 


No  subject  calls  for  more  understanding 
than  the  family.  This  course  explores  a 
comparative  and  interdisciplinary  mode 
of  analysis  by  first  asking  what  is  human 
about  human  families  and  then,  what  is 
distinctive  about  American  middle-class 
families?  Attention  is  also  paid  to  the 
family  systems  of  the  persistently  poor, 


ethnic-immigrant  groups.  In  each  case 
the  analysis  is  made  from  the 
interdisciplinary  perspectives  of 
sociobiology,  history  and  culture,  as 
students  confront  the  central  question 
asked  by  all  family  systems:  How  well  do 
they  provide  a  continuity  of  authoritative 
loving  care  for  infants  and  children? 


AMST  175a     (UAMS  175a) 
Violence  in  American  Life 


Mr.  Cohen 
Spring  1990 


This  course  deals  centrally  with  the 
"causes"  of  "violence"  in  America  as  seen 
from  several  perspectives:  biological, 
psychoanalytical,  sociological,  political, 
cultural.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  analysis 
of  the  critical  assumptions  and  analytical 
typologies  which  control  various 
competing  interpretations  of  "violence" 
and  the  empirical  verifications 
supporting  these  approaches.  The 
concept  of  violence  is  placed  under 
critical  scrutiny:  is  "violence"  one  thing 
or  many?  What  is  the  common  thread,  if 


there  is  one,  between  criminal  violence 
of  various  sorts,  revolutionary  and 
terrorist  violence,  assassinations  of 
political  leaders,  domestic  violence,  racial 
and  ethnic  violence,  the  violence  which 
attended  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement 
in  America?  Examples  offered  are  from 
American  political  and  social  life  with 
focused  consideration  of  why  there  is  so 
much  more  criminal  and  random 
violence  in  America  than  in  other 
capitalist,  highly  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world. 
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ANTH  la     (UANT  la) 
Social  Anthropology 


Mr.  Murray 
Fall  1989 


The  course  examines  the  forms  of  life 
and  the  modes  of  thought  of  human 
groups  from  a  global  perspective. 
Anthropology  responds  to  the  realization 
that  "every  human  is  like  all  other 
humans;  like  some  other  humans;  like 
no  other  humans." 

Western  culture  has  produced  analytic 
constructs,  such  as  politics,  religion, 
family  language,  gender,  and  magic.  We 
consider  whether  these  terms  are 
universal  or  culture-bound.  From 
comparative  study  of  these  ideas,  we 
learn  that  they  take  diverse  cultural 
forms,  leading  us  to  challenge  the  basis 
of  our  own  culture's  assumptions  of 
"normal"  human  experience. 


The  course  will  use  a  text  which 
subdivides  the  field  topically,  and  a 
collection  of  readings  from  ethnographic 
contexts  to  illustrate  the  lives  of  people 
outside  the  Western  tradition.  There  will 
also  be  works  examining  the  history  of 
colonial  contact,  a  pertinent  theoretical 
problem,  and  a  specific  ethnography  of  a 
society  (such  as  the  Trobrianders)  based 
on  extensive  fieldwork. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non- Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


ANTH  la    (UANT  la) 
Social  Anthropology 


Mr.  Parmentier 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
discipline  of  social  and  cultural 
anthropology  —  the  comparative  study  of 
human  societies  viewed  as  integrated 
wholes  situated  in  environmental  and 
historical  contexts.  In  order  to  focus  our 
attention,  we  concentrate  on  three 
societies  —  the  !Kung  of  Africa,  the 
Trobriand  Islands  on  Papua  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Inca  of  South  America.  For  each 
of  these  cases  we  compare  the  systems  of 
kinship,  politics,  and  economics.  We  then 


consider  the  "expressive"  dimension  of 
culture,  including  language,  symbolism, 
art,  ritual,  and  mythology.  Finally,  the 
course  considers  the  impact  of 
development  and  modernization  on 
small-scale  or  "tribal"  societies,  many  of 
which  are  struggling  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  self-determination. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement.) 


ANTH  20b     (UANT  20b) 
Human  Food  Production 


Mr.  Hunt 

To  Be  Offered  in  Subsequent  Years 


The  earth's  population  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  there  has  been  legitimate  concern 
since  the  famous  commentaries  of 
Malthus  and  Marx,  addressing  our  ability 
to  produce  enough  food  for  all  these 
people.  This  course  focuses  on  food 
production  systems  in  an  evolutionary 
perspective.  After  a  survey  of  the 
fundamental  natural  and  cultural 
dimensions  of  agriculture,  we  will 
examine  three  case  studies  in  detail:  a 
subsistence  food  production  system  in 


Borneo;  an  irrigated  rice  system  in 
Thailand;  and  industrial  rice  agriculture 
in  California.  A  detailed  comparison  of 
these  systems  permits  an  analysis  of  how 
technology,  social  organization  and 
culture  affect  levels  of  productivity.  An 
examination  of  the  Green  Revolution 
leads  us  back  to  the  question  that  started, 
the  course:  Does  the  world  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  the  population,  and 
will  it  be  able  to  in  the  future? 
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ANTH  40b 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Civilizations 


Mr.  Cowgill 
Spring  1990 


The  course  will  sketch  the  history  and 
literatures  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  China,  India, 
Aztecs,  and  Incas,  examining 
explanations  for  their  rise,  and  also 
questions  about  their  decline  and  fall.  To 
study  the  variety  of  solutions  attempted 
by  ancient  societies,  and  their  successes, 
failures,  and  diverse  experiences  adds  an 
interesting  dimension  to  present  day 
problems  of  attaining  societies  that  are 
reasonably  just,  and  also  reasonably 
stable.  We  will  also  consider 
"materialist"  and  "idealist"  approaches 


to  explanation.  Materialists  argue  that 
human  affairs  are  basically  determined 
by  environment,  technology,  and  social 
rules  about  the  organization  and  process 
of  production.  They  argue  that  beliefs, 
values,  and  religion  are  little  more  than 
consequences  of  material  factors.  In 
contrast,  idealists  hold  that  ideas  play  a 
far  more  independent  role  in  shaping 
material  factors.  By  studying  both 
material  and  mental  aspects  of  early 
civilizations,  we  can  try  to  test  these 
opposing  views. 


ANTH  120b     (LGLS  128b) 
Anthropology  of  Law 


Mr.  Messick 
Spring  1990 


This  course  is  concerned  with  the 
comparative  analysis  of  the  ethnographic 
and  historical  diversity  of  human  law 
forms  and  legal  institutions.  Although 
the  focus  is  mainly  on  rules  and 
procedures  in  a  range  of  Non-Western 
settings  —  on  ordeals,  ancient  codes, 
mediation  by  elders,  chiefs'  courts,  and 
revolutionary  tribunals  —  the  intent  is  to 
develop  wider  perspectives  on  law  and  to 
stimulate  reflection  on  the  nature  of  our 
own  legal  system. 

Readings  will  include  a  critical  appraisal 


of  earlier  scholarship  on  legal  evolution 
and  primitive  law,  complemented  by  a 
close  reading  of  a  classic  study  on  the 
"law  ways"  of  the  Cheyenne. 
Contemporary  research,  based  on 
intensive  field  research  and  the  case 
method,  is  concerned  with  such  topics  as 
dispute  settlement,  legal  interpretation, 
the  exercise  of  power  and  the  relationship 
of  literacy  to  legal  organization.  In  recent 
years,  the  impact  of  anthropological 
findings  on  Western  legal  thought  has 
become  direct  as  anthropologists  have 
begun  research  on  American  courts. 


ANTH  156a  Mr.  Messick 

Power  and  Violence:  Fall  1989 

The  Anthropology  of  Political  Systems 


Political  orders  are  established  and 
maintained  by  varying  combinations  of 
overt  violence  and  the  more  subtle 
workings  of  ideas.  This  course  examines 
the  relationship  of  coercion  and 
consensus,  and  forms  of  resistance,  in 
both  historical  and  contemporary  Non- 
Western  settings.  Theoretically,  it  offers  a 
critical  appraisal  of  some  of  the 
interpretive,  semiotic,  and  political 
economic  tools  of  recent  social  thought. 
Substantively,  it  covers  rituals  of  power 
in  Non- Western  states,  colonial 


subjugation,  the  construction  of  nation 
states,  guerilla  movements,  and  peaceful 
revolutions.  The  course  engages  in  a 
comparative  analysis  of  Non-Western 
forms  of  political  organization  and 
examines  their  transformation, 
especially  as  a  result  of  contact 
with  the  West. 

(May  satisfy  either  Social  Analysis  or 
Non-Western  and  Comparative  Studies 
Program  requirement). 
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ECON  2a,  Sec.  1,  2     (UECO  2a,  Sec.  1,  2) 
Introduction  to  Economics 


Mr.  Schwalberg,  Fall  1989 
Staff,  Spring  1990 


Economics  2a  is  a  one-semester 
introduction  to  the  concepts,  subject 
matter  and  analytic  approaches  of 
modern  economics.  The  unifying  notion 
of  the  course  (and  of  much  of  modern 
economics)  is  that  of  scarcity:  the 
inability  to  satisfy  all  of  its  needs  and 
wants.  The  principle  implication  of 
scarcity  is  the  necessity  of  choice:  the 
determination  of  the  degrees  to  which 
the  claims  of  competing  uses  of  society's 
scarce  resources  will  be  pursued. 
Different  societies  employ  different 
procedures  and  institutions  to  determine 
the  pattern  of  resource  allocation.  ECON 
2a  introduces  the  student  to  the  issues  of 
resource  use  and  to  the  mechanisms  that 
market  economies  employ  toward  their 
resolution. 

The  discussion  is  both  positive  and 
normative.  The  functioning  of  markets, 
both  competitive  and  monopolistic,  is 
explored.  Criteria  are  also  developed  for 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  such 
markets.  One  criterion  is  the  efficiency 
with  which  resources  are  allocated 
among  alternative  uses:  do  the  social 
mechanisms  that  are  employed  tend  to 
produce  that  combination  of  outputs  that 
is  valued  most  highly  by  society?  A 
second  criteria  is  that  of  equity,  the 


fairness  with  which  the  fruits  of 
economic  activity  are  distributed  among 
the  members  of  society.  There  is,  of 
course,  much  less  agreement  among 
economists  concerning  the  content  of 
this  criterion  that  there  is  with  regard  to 
the  exhaustively  elaborated  efficiency 
standard.  Accordingly,  students  in  ECON 
2a  are  introduced  to  several  widely 
shared  concepts  of  economic  justice  and 
their  relationship,  if  any,  to  the 
distributive  mechanism  of  the  market 
system. 

Unlike  most  college  introductions  to 
economics,  our  first  course  combines 
micro-  and  macro-economic  analysis 
rather  than  treating  them  separately  in  a 
two-course  sequence.  The  former  is 
focused  upon  individual  decision  units  in 
the  economy  and  their  interaction  in 
particular  markets.  The  latter  deals  with 
the  determinants  of  the  overall  activity 
level  and  its  rate  of  change:  the  rates  of 
unemployment  and  of  inflation,  in 
particular.  Structuring  the  course  in  this 
way  permits  the  students,  in  a  one- 
semester  introduction,  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  structure 
of  economic  inquiry  as  well  as  to  the 
major  issues  of  economic  policy  in 
America  and  the  world  today. 


LING  100a     (ULIN  100a] 
Introduction  to  Linguistics 


Mr.  Jackendoff,  Fall  1989 
Ms.  Yip,  Spring  1990 
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This  course  deals  with  what  it  means  to 
know  and  acquire  a  human  language  and 
with  what  distinguishes  human 
languages  from  other  means  of  human 
and  animal  communication.  Exploring 
primarily  the  phonology  (sound 
structure),  morphology  (word  structure) 
and  syntax  (sentence  structure)  of 
language,  we  will  consider  that,  despite 
the  apparently  vast  disparities  among 


human  languages,  there  are  many 
important  universal  properties  of 
language  that  transcend  cultural 
boundaries.  These  universals  reflect 
biological  properties  of  the  human 
species,  and  thus  bear  significantly  on 
the  crucial  question  of  how  much  of  our 
behavior  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
environment  and  how  much  to  an  innate 
endowment  of  "human  nature." 
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LING  150b     (PSYC  23b) 
Introduction  to  Cognitive  Science 


Mr.  Jackendoff 
Fall  1989 


This  course  addresses  contemporary 
theory  and  research  on  human  cognition, 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  brain  can 
be  regarded  as  a  "biological  computer," 
an  information  processing  system  made 
out  of  neurons  instead  of  microchips. 
The  course  draws  on  the  perspectives  and 
research  methodologies  of  psychology, 
linguistics,  computer  science, 
neuroscience,  and  philosophy,  and 
stresses  the  need  to  synthesize  these 
disparate  ways  of  thinking  about  mental 


function.  The  overall  approach  to 
cognitive  science  is  illustrated  by 
empirical  work  in  a  number  of  mental 
domains,  such  as  conceptual  categories, 
memory,  syntactic  organization  of 
language,  language  acquisition  by 
children  and  (allegedly)  by  apes,  visual 
perception,  visual  imagery,  and  the 
extent  of  the  division  of  mental 
processing  into  discrete  faculties  or 
"modules." 


POL  lib     (UPOL  lib) 

Introduction  to  European  Government 


Mr.  Hollifield 
Fall  1989 


This  is  a  course  in  comparative  politics 
and  government  designed  to  introduce 
students  to  the  major  political  features  of 
contemporary  Britain,  France,  West 
Germany  and  Sweden.  One  of  the  goals  is 
to  understand  how  politics  differs  and 
how  it  is  similar  in  these  major  European 
states.  The  course  assumes  little  prior 
knowledge  of  European  history  and 
politics.  For  this  reason  we  shall  begin 
with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  key 
concepts  and  approaches  to  the  study  of 
comparative  politics,  including  the 
notions  of  political  system  and  political 
culture,  as  well  as  modernization  and 
political  development.  In  addition,  each 
country-study  will  be  preceded  by  a  brief 
review  of  major  events  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country.  Such  reviews  are 
crucial  to  understanding  political 
development  in  twentieth  century 
Europe.  For  example,  contemporary 


French  politics  cannot  be  understood 
without  some  knowledge  of  conflicts 
resulting  from  the  French  Revolution. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
familiarize  students  with  the 
development  of  democracy  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  institutions  associated 
with  this  development  in  each  country. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  you  should  be 
able  to  explain,  for  example,  why  Britain 
developed  the  first  stable,  parliamentary 
democracy;  why  liberal  democracy  broke 
down  leading  to  fascism  in  Germany,- 
and  why  France  has  been  plagued  by 
political  instability.  By  seeking  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions,  you  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  evaluate  the 
performance  of  democratic  institutions 
and  understand  the  problems  that  other 
societies,  including  your  own,  must  face. 


POL  14b     (UPOL  14b) 

Introduction  to  American  Government 


Mr.  Melnick,  Fall  1989 
Mr.  Woll,  Spring  1990 


Politics  14b  introduces  students  to  the 
basic  elements  of  American  politics:  the 
Constitution  and  the  debate  over  the 
founding;  separation  of  powers, 
federalism,  and  their  consequences;  the 
influence  of  interest  groups,  parties,  and 
public  opinion,-  and  changes  in  American 


politics  brought  about  by  the  New  Deal, 
the  Great  Society,  and  the  "Reagan 
Revolution."  The  goal  of  the  course  is  to 
provide  students  with  an  institutional, 
historical,  and  public  policy  context  for 
thinking  about  politics. 
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POL  15a     (UPOL  15a) 

Introduction  to  International  Relations 


Mr.  Art 
Fall  1989 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  international  politics 
emphasizing  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  international  system  as  a  basis  for 
understanding  the  foreign  policy  of 
individual  countries.  Discussions  will 
include  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  war, 


conditions  for  peace,  patterns  of 
influence,  and  prospects  for  international 
settlement  and  organization.  Through 
the  exploration  of  these  topics,  students 
will  be  introduced  to  the  basic 
conceptual  issues  in  the  analysis  of 
international  relations. 


PSYC  la     (UPSY  la) 
Introduction  to  Psychology 


Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Morant 
Fall  1989 

Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Wingfield 
Spring  1990 


Psychology  1  is  a  traditional  survey 
course  of  theories  and  empirical  research 
regarding  the  fields  and  topics  within  the 
general  rubric  of  modern  psychology. 
Approches  to  hypothesis  formulation  and 
hypothesis  testing  in  the  various 
domains  of  the  field  are  reviewed,  and  the 
implications  of  findings  for  both  basic 
knowledge  and  practical  application  are 
considered. 

The  course  begins  with  an  introduction 
to  brains  and  behavior.  Included  in  the 
topics  we  will  cover  are:  sensory 
processes  in  vision  and  audition,  brain 
organization  for  sensory  and  higher  order 
cognitive  function  in  the  human  and 


animal  brain.  As  part  of  this 
presentation,  the  course  considers 
experimental  evidence  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  human  and  animal 
memory  and  its  neural  underpinnings. 
The  semester  survey  also  includes 
distinctly  human  features  such  as 
language,  cognitive  function  and 
intelligence,  social  interaction  and 
groups  processes,  normal  and  abnormal 
personality,  and  approaches  to 
psychopathology  and  psychotherapy. 
Theories  and  empirical  investigations  of 
developmental  origins  and  adaptations  ir; 
each  of  these  areas  across  the  life  span 
are  also  reviewed. 


SOC  la     (USOC  la) 

Order  and  Change  in  Society 


Mr.  Fellman 
Spring  1989 


This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
sociological  perspective  with  an 
emphasis  on  analyzing  aspects  of  social 
order  and  change.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  three  different  levels  of 
analysis:  cultural  and  social 
psychological;  social  structure  and 


institutional;  and  social  change.  Among 
the  topics  addressed  are  gender  roles, 
socialization  and  self,  social  class  and 
inequality,  race  and  ethnicity,  work, 
family,  social  movements,  community 
and  urbanism,  and  deviance  and  its 
control. 
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SOC  114b  Mr.  Ross 

Economy  and  Society:  Sociological  Spring  1990 

Theories  of  Advanced  Capitalism 


The  relationships  between  the  economy 
and  the  social  order  in  modern  capitalist 
societies  are  constantly  changing  and 
constantly  being  challenged.  This  course 
will  review  modern  social  theories  about 
economic  production  and  social 
reproduction  in  advanced  capitalist 
societies.  How  might  one  characterize 
the  relationships  between  major  social 


groups,  productive  organizations  and  the 
market  in  such  societies?  What,  from 
different  points  of  view,  ought  to  be  the 
nature  of  these  relationships?  Organized 
around  contemporary  social  history,  the 
course  will  discuss  Keynesian,  Social 
Democratic,  Neo-Marxist  and  neo-liberal 
arguments. 


SOC  161a     (USOC  161a) 
Society,  State  and  Power 


Mr.  Ross 
Fall  1989 


Few  things  are  more  important  to 
everyone's  life,  ultimately  than  the  ways 
in  which  political  power  is  distributed  in 
society.  Some  of  our  strongest  adjectives 
of  opprobrium  —  tyrannous,  authoritarian, 
totalitarian,  for  example  — are  used  to 
condemn  the  maldistribution  and  mal- 
utilization  of  power.  Political  sociologists 
have  been  concerned  primarily  with 
developing  and  testing  theories  about 
how  differently-ranked  groups  in  the 
social  order  are  or  are  not  able  to 
translate  their  social  resources  into 
political  influence  and  leverage.  What  is 
most  often  at  issue  in  such  work  are 


matters  such  as  the  degree  of,  or 
possibilities  for,  democracy  and  equality. 

This  course  will  examine  the  ways  in 
which  power  is  exercised  in  different 
political  regimes  and  social  systems  in 
order  to  understand  the  relationships 
between  state,  society  and  power.  The 
major  focus  will  be  present-day  advanced 
industrial  societies  with  particular  focus 
on  the  United  States  and  contrasts  with 
Soviet-type  societies.  Central  topics 
include  the  role  of  the  state  in  society, 
the  social  forces  which  shape  public 
policy,  and  the  control  of  social  conflict. 


SOC  177b 
Aging  in  Society 


Ms.  Reinharz 
Fall  1989 


The  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the 
proportion  of  elderly  people  in  most 
societies  is  growing.  Social  gerontology 
has  emerged  within  the  discipline  of 
sociology  to  try  to  understand  the 
multiple  meanings  of  this  demographic 
revolution.  It  has  made  important 
contributions  to  our  understanding  of 
ageism,  elder  abuse,  the  meaning  of 


widowhood,  different  lifestyles  of  elderly 
people  in  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  and 
social  classes,  changing  political  beliefs, 
the  relation  between  age  and  gender,  and 
new  relationships  between  age  and  work. 
In  this  course,  we  will  examine  some  of 
these  contributions.  Conversely,  I  intend 
to  use  social  gerontology  as  a  way  to 
understand  sociological  concepts. 
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